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COMMEMORATION  DAY  EXERCISES  AT 
PRINCETON     UNIVERSITY,    FRI- 
DAY, OCTOBER  22,   1897,  IN 
ALEXANDER  HALL. 


President  Patton  opened  the  exercises 
by  announcing  that  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  offer  prayer. 

OPENING   ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   PATTON. 

Ladies  axd  Gentlemen — It  was  very 
natural  after  the  celebration  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  observed  last  year,  that 
the  thought  should  occur  to  the  Trustees 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  mark  the 
22d  of  October  as  a  red  letter  day  on  the 
calendar  of  our  University,  and  observe 
it  annually  in  some  fitting  way  in  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Prince- 
ton University. 

When  the  Trustees  took  that  action  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  success  of  the 
celebration  would  depend  altogether  upon 
our  ability  to  bring  to  this  place  and  upon 
this  iDlatform  some  distinguished  speakers 
who  would  address  us  out  of  the  wealth 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience  upon 
the  topics  that  have  concerned  their  life 
work.  I  very  naturally  went  first  to  him 
whose  superb  address  in  this  building  we 
shall  never  forget  when,  as  President  of 
the  United  States  he  gave  a  message  to  us, 
and  through  us  by  reason  of  his  official 
capacity,  to  the  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  patriotism  ;  and 


it  was  with  very  unusual  feelings  of  grati- 
fication that  I  received  the  response  from 
Mr.  Cleveland  that  if  anything  he  could 
say  would,  in  my  judgment,  do  good  to 
the  undergraduate  body  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, he  was  more  than  ready  to  render 
that  ser^dce. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure, 
I  assure  you,  that  I  am  able  to  ask  Mr. 
Cleveland  at  this  time  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  kind  promise  that  he  made  me 
some  months  ago.  I  have  the  honor, 
ladies  and  -gentlemen,  of  introducing  to 
you  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  former 
President  of  the  United  States. 

mr.  cleveland's  address. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen— In  the  few  words  I  shall  speak 
to-day  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  lead 
you  into  untrodden  fields  of  thought  or 
point  out  new  truths.  I  not  only  believe 
that  if  I  should  enter  upon  such  an  under- 
taking I  would  be  guilty  of  bold  presump- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  we  can  quite  as 
profitably  improve  the  time  we  spend 
together  in  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  some  old  truths  and  recalling  their 
relationship  to  human  life  and  effort.  In 
following  this  suggestion  we  shall  mani- 
festly find  it  easier  if  we  start  from 
familiar  ground  and  take  our  departure 
from  some  well-known  landmark. 

With  this  introduction,  I  hope  I  may 
be  tolerated  in  the  announcement  that  I 
propose  to  submit  on  this  occasion  some 
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simple  reflections  concerning  the  self- 
made  man. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  of  him  at 
random,  and  he  has  been  so  often  pre- 
sented as  an  altogether  wonderful  being, 
that  it  is  not  strange  if  there  exists  in  some 
quarters  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
manner  of  his  creation  as  well  as  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  nature  and  mis- 
sion. A  romantic  and  sentimental  ghuuor 
has  enveloped  him,  magnifying  his  pro- 
portions and  causing  him  to  appear  much 
larger  and  in  ever}^  way  greater  than  otiier 
men  ;  and  the  notion  seems  to  be  current 
that  his  size  and  greatness  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  frowns  of  fortune  which 
deprived  him  of  educational  advantages 
and  doomed  him  to  travel  to  success  by  a 
road  rugged  with  obstacles  and  difficulties. 
Of  course,  in  this  view  of  the  self-made 
man  success  is  a  necessary  factor  in  his 
existence ;  for,  unless  he  accomplishes 
something  not  altogether  commonplace 
and  usual,  he  is  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
name.  Indeed,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  to  find  that  success  alone,  if  reached 
after  a  fierce  struggle  with  difliculties  and 
disadvantages,  should  lead  by  familiarity 
and  easy  association  to  a  sort  of  hazy  con- 
ception that  these  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages were  not  merely  untoward  in- 
cidents but  positive  aids  to  such  success. 

I  desire  here  to  explicitly  and  emphati- 
cally express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  those  who  have  won  honoral)le  success 
in  spite  of  discoui\aging  surroundings,  and 
who  have  made  themselves  great  and  use- 
ful in  their  day  and  generation,  through 
the  sheer  force  of  indomitable  will  and 
courage.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  and 
heroic  than  their  struggles  and  nothing 
can  be  more  inspiring  and  valuable  than 
their  example  and  achievements ;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  measure  of  success, 
their  willingness  to  undergo  hardships  to 
win  it,  demonstrates  that  they  have  in 
their  nature  the  fiber  and  lasting  qualities 
that  make  strong  men. 


But  while  we  thus  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  true  manliness,  we  by  no  means  admit 
the  fanciful  notion  that  the  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  these  self-made  men 
were  essential  to  their  success.  They  were 
obstacles  which  they  overcame,  and  thus 
won  distinction  and  honor.  Thousands 
of  others  have  been  discouraged  by  these 
same  obstacles  and  have  found  their  appro- 
priate place  among  dullards  and  drones. 
It  is  true  that  many  eager  men  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  future  usefulness  and 
greatness,  in  study  between  the  hours  of 
their  labor  for  bread,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
pine  knot  or  open  fire  place;  but  many 
others  have  si)ent  the  same  time  not  more 
profitably  than  in  careless  sleepy  indo- 
lence, and  have  by  the  same  light,  under- 
mined their  mental  and  moral  health  with 
vile  books  and  companionship,  or  in  learn- 
ing the  first  lessons  in  vice.  We  have 
all  seen  handsome  and  quite  elaborately 
carved  articles  or  trinkets  which  were  made 
entirely  with  a  ])Ocket  knife.  As  curiosi- 
ties, they  challenge  our  interest,  because 
of  the  ingenuity  of  their  construction  with 
such  a  simple  tool;  but  we  do  not  regard 
them  as  more  usel'ul  for  that  reason;  nor 
do  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
pocket  knife  was  essential  to  their  con- 
struction or  that  their  beauty  or  merit 
would  have  been  diminished  by  the  use  of 
more  effective  and  suitable  tools. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  in  consider- 
ing those  who  succeed  notwithstanding 
difficulties,  that  not  all  successes,  even 
though  sogained,  are  of  that  useful  and  ele- 
vating kind  that  sliould  excite  our  admira- 
tion. The  churlish  curmudgeon  who  by 
sharp  practice  and  avaricious  dealing  has 
amassed  a  fortune,  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  cajole  us  l)y  boasting  of  his  early 
privations  and  sordid  self  denial;  we  are 
at  liberty  to  resent  in  any  case  the  attempt 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  with  the  cloak 
of  the  self-made  man,  by  playing  ui)on  our 
regard  for  the  worth  and  labor  that  con- 
quers a  useful  and  honorable  career;  and 
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the  successful  political  hack  should  not  be  difficulties  and  disadvantages  and  always 
allowed  to  distract  attention  from  a  dam-  to  improve  whatever  opportunities  are 
aged  character  by  parading  his  humble  witliin  their  reacjj,  to  subdue  the  selfish- 
origin,  his  lack  of  early  advantages  and  the  ness  of  human  nature  and  to  stimulate 
struggles  of  his  boyhood,  as  independent  its  noblest  aspirations, 
and  sufficient  proofs  that  he  is  entitled  to  The  construction  of  such  a  man  requires 
our  suffrage.  .  iit  material  and  the  use  of  proper  tools.- 
The  truth  is,  the  merit  of  the  successful  Some  grades  of  material  may  be  capable 
man  who  has  struggled  with  difficulties  of  better  finish  and  finer  form  than  others, 
and  disadvantages,  must  be  judged  by  the  but  all  will  yield  sufficiently  to  treatment 
kind  of  success  he  has  achieved,  by  the  to  become  strong,  durable  and  useful, 
use  he  makes  of  it  and  by  its  effect  upon  Manifestly  among  the  tools  to  be  used 
his  character  and  life.  If  his  success  is  in  the  construction  of  the  best  quality  of 
clean  and  wholesome,  if  he  uses  it  to  make  our  self-made  men,  education  is  vitally 
his  fellows  better  and  happier,  and  if  he  important.  Its  share  of  the  work  consists 
faithfully  resj^onds  to  all  the  obligations  in  so  strengthening  and  fashioning  the 
of  a  liberal,  public  spirited  and  useful  cit-  grain  and  fibre  of  the  material  as  to  de- 
izen,  his  struggles  should  add  immensely  velop  its  greatest  power  and  fit  it  for  the 
to  the  honor  and  consideration  he  deserves,  most  extensive  and  varied  service.  This 
If  on  the  other  hand  his  success  is  of  the  process  cannot  be  neglected  with  the  ex- 
grasping,  sordid  kind,  if  he  clutches  it  pectation  of  satisfactory  results;  and  its 
closely  for  his  selfish  gratification,  and  if  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  must  de- 
with  success  he  is  bankrupt  in  character,  pend  upon  the  excellence  and  condition 
sordidly  mean,  useless  as  a  citizen,  or  of  of  the  tool  employed,  and  the  skill  and 
evil  influence  in  his  relations  with  his  fel-  care  with  which  it  is  used.  Thus  the  ad- 
low  men,  his  struggles  should  not  save  him  vantages  of  our  common  schools,  freely 
from  contempt.  Those  included  in  either  offered  to  all,  and  often  forced  upon  the 
of  these  classes  may  in  the  ordinary  acce])-  unwilling,  furnish  an  education  by  no 
tation  be  termed  self-made  men;  but  it  is  means  to  be  underrated.  We  are  far  from 
quite  evident  that  there  are  so  called  self-  overlooking  its  grand  accomplishments 
made  men  not  worth  the  making.  Let  us  and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  thous- 
exclude  these  from  further  consideration  ands  of  instances  where  it  has  adequately 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  manner  of  wrought  in  the  production  of  our  self- 
production  and  the  characteristics  and  use  made  man;  but  considered  as  a  tool 
of  the  men  who  fit  themselves  to  benefit  necessary  to  this  supremely  important 
and  hnprove  human  conditions  according  construction  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  in 
to  their  environments,  who  if  they  fulfill  (quality  and  certainty  of  results  it  com- 
their  mission,  learn  that  the  fruits  they  ])ares  with  the  higher  education  supplied 
gather  are  sweetest  when  shared  by  others  l)y  our  universities  and  colleges, 
and  who  cheerfully  yield,  in  benefactions  Happily  we  are  aljle  to  recognize  con- 
to  their  fellow  men,  self  imposed  tithes  in  ditions  which  tend  to  an  improved  appre- 
kind,  from  their  accumulations  of  hand,  elation  of  collegiate  advantages.  The  ex- 
mind  or  heart.  This  will  not  be  a  de-  tension  of  our  school  system  ought  to 
parture  from  our  t()i)ic.  The  men  thus  stimulate  the  desire  of  pupils  to  enjoy 
described  are  self-made  men  because  they  larger  opportunities,  the  old  superstition 
can  only  be  the  products  of  self  endeavor  concerning  the  close  relationship  between 
and  struggle — often  to  overcome  external  the  greatness  of  the  self-made  man  and 
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meager  educational  advantages  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  parents  are  more  generally 
convinced  that  the  time  and  money  in- 
volved in  a  college  coarse  for  their  chil- 
dren are  not  wasted. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  so  many 
of  our  young  men  fail  of  enrollment 
among  our  college  students :  I  am  afraid 
the  fault  is  largely  theirs,  and  that  tliey  do 
not  fully  realize  the  great  benefit  they 
themselves  would  derive  from  a  Hberal 
education;  and  even  if  oblivious  to  this, 
it  would  seem  that  the  obligation  resting 
upon  them  to  do  their  share  toward  fur- 
nishing to  our  country  the  kind  of  self- 
made  men  it  so  much  needs,  ought  to 
incite  them  to  enter  upon  this  dut}''  in 
the  surest  and  most  effective  manner. 

We  are  considering  the  importance  of 
a  liberal  education  in  its  widest  useful- 
ness and  from  a  point  of  view  that  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  such  an  education 
is  only  useful  as  a  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional career.  In  my  opinion  we  could 
as  reasonably  claim  that  our  professional 
ranks  are  more  than  sufficiently  recruited 
as  to  say  that  educated  men  are  out  of 
place  in  other  Avalks  of  life.  We  need  the 
right  kind  of  educated,  self-made  men  in 
our  business  circles,  on  our  farms  and 
everywhere.  We  need  them  for  the  good 
they  can  do  by  raising  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence within  their  field  of  influence. 
We  need  them  for  the  evidence  thev  may 
furnish  that  education  is  a  profitable  fac- 
tor in  all  vocations  and  in  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  a  community,  and  we  especially 
and  sorely  need  such  men,  abundantly 
distributed  among  our  peojjle,  for  what 
they  may  do  in  patriotically  steadying 
the  current  of  j)olitical  sentiment  and 
action.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
people  are  its  rulers,  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate that  there  should  be  so  many 
blind  followers  of  the  lying  partisan  and 
the'flatteringjdemagogue. 


After  what  has  been  said  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  at- 
tempting  not   only   to   present   the  self- 
made  man  as  he  ought  to  exist,  but   to 
speak  of  him  in  his  relations  to  the  com- 
mon every-day  life  of  our  people.   I  am 
considering  my  topic  with    the   mass  of 
our  American  citizenship  constantly  be- 
fore my  mind.     My  thought  is  that  this 
mass   can   and    ought  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  made  a  better  and  safer  de- 
pository of  our  trust   in  the  perpetuity 
and  beneficence  of  a  free  government.     I 
believe    this    can    be     accomplished    by 
adding   to    our   citizenship   moi'e   of  the 
leaven   of  genuine,  well-constructed   and 
well-equipped,     self-made      men.      They 
must,  of  course,  be   not   only  well   con- 
structed   and    well    equii>ped,   but   they 
should  be  in  sincere  sympathy  with  all 
that  concerns  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them;  in  other  words, 
they  should    l)e   actively  useful.     Of  all 
useless  men,  the  most  culpably  useless  are 
those   who,  having   educational   acquire- 
ments and  fitness  for  beneficial  work,  do 
no  more  than  exploit  their  acquirements 
in  the  false  and  unheahhy  socia1)ility  of 
habitual  clul)  life,  or  only  utilize  them  as 
aids  to  the  selfish  pleasure  of  constantly 
restless  foreign  travel  or  as  accessories  to 
other  profitless  enjoyment.     Such  a  waste 
of  qualifications  for   valuable   service   is 
especially  blameworthy  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  so   many  national  problems 
remain  unsolved,  and  where  vast  develop- 
ment awaits  tlie  most  strenuous  activity 
and  effort. 

I  have  mentioned  a  liberal  education  as 
a  most  important  process  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  ideal  self-made  man.  I  hardly 
need  say  that  this  means  something  more 
than  mere  book  learning,  and  that  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  practical  knowledge 
and  information  concerning  men  and 
things,  which  so  easily  accompanies  the 
knowledge  of  books,  but  also  the  mental 
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discipline  and  orderly  habit  of  thought 
which  systematic  study  begets.  Obviously, 
this  definition  excludes  that  measure  of 
book  learning  barely  sufficient  to  claim  a 
diploma,  and  used  for  no  better  jourj^ose 
than  to  decorate  the  ease  of  wealth  and 
ornament  an  inactive  existence. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  done'  little 
more  than  to  touch  upon  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  education  as  essential  to  the 
proper  construction  of  our  self-made  man. 
I  have  intentionally  avoided  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  a  proposition  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  so  plainly  certain.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  potency  of  this 
factor,  and  e\'en  though  education  may 
have  contributed  to  the  construction  all 
that  it  can  accomplish,  the  work,  if  still 
lacking  moral  stamina  and  resistance,  will 
be  a  sad  failure  if  nothing  worse. 

We  have  known  of  those  on  whom  edu- 
cation had  bestowed  its  choicest  gifts, 
who  did  wrong  continually,  espousing 
every  vicious  and  unrighteous  cause  and 
delighting  in  the  prostitution  of  their 
splendid  powers  and  acquirements  to 
the  betrayal  and  injury  of  every  noble 
l^urpose. 

We  have  seen  the  scholar  in  ijublic  life 
teaching  tricks  to  tricksters,  and  with  the 
mask  of  education  on  his  face  leading  the 
way  to  the  lowest  depths  of  partisan  deceit 
and  intrigue. 

When  direful  anarchy  held  possession  of 
the  proud  capital  of  France  and  drenched 
her  streets  in  blood,  education  though  not 
absent  failed  to  stay  the  fury  that  decreed 
the  horrors  of  those  appalling  days.  In 
the  unrestrained  revelry  of  impious  wick- 
edness and  godless  rage,  morality  and 
conscience  were  banished.  The  historian 
of  that  dark  period  has  told  us :  "  The 
services  of  religion  were  now  universally 
abandoned ;  *  ^k  ^  Ijaptism  ceased ;  the 
burial  service  was  no  longer  heard;  the 
sick  received  no  communion,  the  dying 
no  consolation  •  ^    -!=    h<   the  village  bells 


were  silent;  Sunday  was  obliterated;  in* 
fancy  entered  the  world  without  a  blessing 
and  age  left  it  without  a  hope;  on  every 
tenth  day  a  revolutionary  leader  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  preached  atheism  to  the 
bewildered  audience;  *  *  *  on  all  the 
public  cemeteries  the  inscription  was 
placed :  '  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.' " 

Since,  therefore,  education  does  not 
create  the  moral  qualities  without  which 
our  self-made  man  is  so  lamentably  im- 
perfect, it  is  obvious  that  other  tools  must 
be  employed  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
For  this  labor  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  a  sensitive  discriminating  conscience 
and  a  courageous  conception  of  right  and 
duty.  In  good  or  bad  plight  every  one 
should  have  these  tools  ready  at  hand; 
and  he  is  the  most  fortunate  who  has  kept 
them  in  the  best  condition.  It  sometimes 
hajipens  that  with  our  growth  there  comes 
to  us  a  feeling  that  the  tender  conscience 
and  aversion  to  wrong,  of  childhood,  are 
too  strict  and  narrow  to  suit  the  sterner 
activities  of  our  maturer  vears ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  instances  are  lacking  of  a 
kind  of  arrogance  of  education,  generally 
appearing  in  its  early  stages,  which  con- 
fidently assumes  that  the  heart  and  con- 
science which  answered  the  purposes  of 
younger  days  do  not  befit  the  dignity  of 
learned  men. 

The  toleration  of  such  ideas  by  those 
engaged  in  self-making, indicates  that  their 
most  important  tools  need  attention.  The 
obedience,  conscience  and  affection  of  the 
child  should  not  only  be  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  man  against  injury  and 
harm,  but  should  grow  stronger  with  our 
growth  and  keener  and  brighter  with  our 
years.  Thus  strengthened  and  burnished, 
they  will  be  found  abundantly  adequate 
to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  our 
self-made  man  the  qualities  of  obedience 
to  every  duty  and  obligation :  moral 
cuurage  that  dares  at  all  times  to  confess 
fealty  to  the  laws  of  God  and  morality; 
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unyielding  integrity ;    unwavering  devo-  fair  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society, 

tion   to   country   and   constant    love  for  This    burden    should  not   be   altogether 

humanity.  shifted  u]jon  those  who,  though  without 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  after  riches,   constantly  give  from   the  results 

the  happy  completion  of  this  construction  of  their  nobler  successes,  gifts  that  exalt 

its  care  and  preservation  cannot  safely  be  humanit}'.     We  have  a  right  to  complain 

neglected.     Our   self-made   man   will   be  of  the  rich  if,  after  spending  their  lives  in 

exposed  to  the  warping  distortion  of  temp-  gathering  wealth,  they  tind  in  its  posses- 

tation  from  without  and  to  the  corrosion  sion  no  mandate  of  duty,  and  no  pleasure, 

of  selfishness  from  within.     But  continual  save  in  the  inactive  and  sordid  contem- 

watchfulness  and  well  directed  activity  in  plation  of  their  hoard, 

attempting  to  compass  the  high  purposes  But  sordidness  is  not  confined  to  those 

of  his  creation  may  easily  baffle  tempta-  whose  only   success    consists    in   riches, 

tion,  while  by  opening  his  heart  to  the  There  is  a  sordidness  of  education  more 

bright   influences  of  love   for  his  fellow  censurable  though  perhaps  less  exposed, 

men  and  by  deeds  of  charity  and  kind-  There  are  those  whose  success  is  made  up 

ness  he  may  save  himself  from  selfishness,  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  education,  who 

There  should  be  no  cause  for  depression  are  as  miserly  in  its  possession  as  the  most 

in  recalling  the  fact  that  success  will  not  avaricious   among  the   rich.      No  one  is 

always  bring  to  our  self-made  man  either  justified  in  hoarding  education  solely  for 

riches  or  fame.  Though  these  rewards  will  his   selfish    use.     To   keep  it  entirely  in 

be  lavishly  distributed,  he  to  whom  they  close  custody,  to  take  a  greedy  pleasure 

may  not  be  forthcoming,  if  he  endures  to  in  its  contemplation,  and  to  utilize  it  only 

the  end  and  remains  true  to  himself  and  as  a  means  of  personal  unshared  enjoy- 

his  mission,  will  have  in  his  own  keeping  ment,  is   more   unpardonable    than    the 

a  more  valuable  reward,  in  the  conscious-  clutch  of  the  miser  upon  his  money ;  for 

ness  of  duty  well  and  faithfully  performed,  he  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  been 

Popular  applause  is,  of  course,  gratifying,  subjected  to  the  cramping  and  narrowing 

but  there  are  times  when  a  man's  own  influences  of  avarice,  while  he  who  hoards 

satisfiiction  with  his  conduct  is  a  better  education  does  violence  to  the  broad  and 

criterion  of  merit.  liberal    influences  which    accompany  its 

Wealth  should  by  no  means  be  dis-  acquisition.  Our  self-made  man  ought  to 
paraged  as  representing  success,  provided  see  his  course  so  plainly  that  it  should  be 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  reasonable  reali-  easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  wrong  of  sordid- 
zation  of  the  obligations  its  possession  ness  in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  re- 
imposes.     We  cannot  attemjDt  to  fix  the  wards  of  his  success. 

extent  of  these  obligations,  but  we  are  The  obligations  of  wealth  and  the  obli- 
entitled  to  insist  that  in  the  race  for  gations  of  education  are  co-operative  and 
riches  the  feeling  and  sentiment  that  equally  binding.  The  discharge  of  these 
makes  good  citizenship  should  not  be  obligations  involves  restraint-  as  well  as 
stifled,  and  that  the  rich,  directly  by  activity.  The  rich  man  should  restrain 
charity  and  beneficence,  or  indirectly  himself  from  harboring  or  having  the  ap- 
through  their  liberal  enterprise  and  active  pearance  of  harboring  any  feeling  of  purse- 
thrift,  should  do  something  for  humanity  proud  superiority  over  his  less  wealthy 
and  the  public  good.  If  wealth  is  the  best  fellows.  Without  such  restraint  the  dis- 
that  can  be  exhibited  as  a  result  of  sue-  tance  is  lengthened  between  him  and  those 
cess,  it  cannot  do  less  than  to  make  its  whom,   by    contact   and    association,   he 
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might  benefit.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  envi-  hearty  and  helpful  interest  in  the  minis- 
ous  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  rich  is  trations  of  religion  and  the  extension  of  a 
engendered  and  perpetuated.  So  also  the  healthy  moral  sentiment, 
man  of  education  should  carefully  keep  But  while  education  and  wealth  re- 
himself  from  the  indulgence  or  seeming  garded  as  rewards  of  success  may  be 
indulgence  in  a  superciHous  loftiness  to-  referred  to  as  acting  in  concurrence,  they 
ward  his  fellow  citizens.  Otherwise  he  will  are  also  subject  to  obligations  to  each 
see  those  whom  he  might  improve  and  other,  which  ought  without  question  to  be 
elevate,  if  within  his  reach,  standirig  aloof  reciprocal.  If  education  gives  from  its 
and  answering  every  invitation  to  a  nearer  accumulation,  the  culture  and  purifying 
approach  with  mockery  and  derision.  The  surroundings  which  make  riches  in  every 
benign  mission  of  both  the  educated  and  way  more  useful  and  desirable,  then  surely 
the  rich  is  among  and  with  their  fellow  wealth  owes  in  return  generous  benefac- 
men  of  less  education  and  less  wealth ;  and  tions  to  these  institutions  of  learning 
genuine  hearty  companionship  is  abso-  which,  in  abnegation  of  riches,  fosters 
lutely  needful  to  the  success  of  their  mis-  education  and  stimulates  its  growth.  We 
sions.  are  sometimes  led  to  suppose  however 
While  our  self-made  man  should  not  that  there  has  been  some  neglect  in  the 
fail  in  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  adjustment  of  these  obligations;  for  it 
of  these  restraints,  he  ought  to  especially  seems  quite  certain  that  if  the  accounts 
and  with  clearness  apprehend  the  binding  were  fairly  stated  the  universities  and  col- 
force  of  the  active  and  affirmative  obliga-  leges  of  our  land  would  have  a  large  bal- 
tions  which  are  laid  upon  the  rewards  of  ance  to  their  credit. 

success.  These  obligations  considered  as  I  will  not  close  without  a  more  specific 
co-operative,  are  in  their  aggregate  as  reference  to  one  particular  condition  of 
numerous  as  the  points  of  contact  in  American  life,  which  sadly  needs  the 
human  intercourse,  and  as  varied  as  the  active  and  persistent  interposition  of  our 
conditions  of  human  existence ;  and  yet  well  constructed  and  well  preserved  self- 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  their  made  man.  Evidence  is  constantly  ac- 
recognition  nor  should  there  be  any  doubt  cumulating  that  at  no  point  can  he  do  more 
as  to  the  kind  of  success  upon  wdiich  vitally  useful  work  than  in  the  field  of 
each  is  imposed.  Their  concurrent  dis-  politics.  The  fact  that  this  word  signify- 
charge  involves  enlightened  and  discrim-  ing  the  science  of  government  and  the  ad- 
inating  charity;  the  inauguration  and  ministration  of  pul)lic  affairs,  is  associated 
encouragement  of  agencies  for  increased  in  the  common  mind  with  sharp  manipu- 
culture  and  information  ;  intelligent  liber-  lation  and  smooth  deceit,  plainly  shows 
ality  and  business  with  a  clear  regard  for  how  badly  it  has  been  "  soiled  with  all 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  those  who  toil ;  ignoble  use,"  while  the  contempt  with 
a  constant  exemplification  of  the  strength  which  self  seeking  candidacy  and  party 
and  nobility  of  strict  integrity ;  the  incite-  subserviency,  even  in  a  canvass  now  pend- 
ment,  by  precept  and  example  to  frugality  ing,  speaks  of  disinterested  citizens  or- 
and  economy;  the  continual  inculcation  ganized to  secure  good  government,  as  "A 
of  the  benefits  and  usefulness  of  education  modern  school  of  doctrinaires  "  and  as  "col- 
in  every  occupation;  the  stimulation  of  lege  professors," startlingly  illustrates  how 
genuine  patriotism;  the  cultivation  of  in-  confidently  arrogant  partisanship  dares  to 
dependent  and  thoughtful  political  judg-  insult  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ment;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  ship.      Since  our  hope  of  the  perpetual 
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endurance  of  our  government  as  the  source  or  a  careless  indication  of  his  choice  for 
of  priceless  benefit  to  the  American  people  those  to  be  intrusted  with  national  affairs. 
and  as  proof  of  man's  right  and  fitness  to  If  the  popular  will  in  this  regard  should 
govern  himself,  must  rest  upon  the  people's  be  voiced  by  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  these  should  be  ism  of  our  countrymen,  and  if  they 
carefully  protected  against  malign  agencies  should  be  alert  and  exacting  in  the  en- 
which  continually  attempt  to  undermine  forcement  of  their  will,  the  danger  of  mis- 
them;  and  they  should  be  constantly  sup-  government  and  of  a  misrepresentation  of 
ported  and  reinforced  by  the  thoughtful,  our  national  character  would  pass  away, 
educated  men  of  the  land.  Already  a  A  just  people,  willing  to  concede  equal 
dangerous  advantage  has  been  gained  by  rights  and  privileges  to  every  citizen, 
the  forces  of  recklessness  and  selfishness,  would  enforce  justice  and  equality  in 
largely  through  the  indifference  of  those  their  government;  a  frugal  and  economi- 
who  should  have  challenged  their  first  cal  people  would  command  frugality  and 
advance;  and  now  when  partisanship  with-  economy  in  public  administration;  a  peo- 
out  giving  reasons  assumes  to  lead,  and  pie  who  valued  integrity  and  morality 
hosts  without  reason  seem  willing  to  fol-  would  exact  them  in  high  places;  a  peo- 
low,  and  when  party  organization  which  pie  who  held  sacred  the  honor  of  their 
should  be  the  servant  of  intelligence  and  country  would  insist  upon  its  scrupu- 
patriotism,  proclaims  itself  their  master,  lous  protection  and  defense,  and  a  people 
and  attempts  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  who  love  peace  would  not  again  suffer  the 
the  time  has  surely  come  when  all  the  in-  humiliation  of  seeing  dashed  from  their 
telligence  and  education  of  our  land  should  proud  grasp  the  almost  ripened  hope  of 
hear  a  call  to  duty.  To  say  nothing  of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
actual  danger  to  our  institutions,  all  must  in  the  high  mission  of  driving  out  the 
see  that  we  cannot  gain  their  most  benef-  cruel  barbarities  of  war  by  the  advent  of 
icent  results,  if  the  best  intelligence  and  the  pacific  methods  of  international  arbi- 
the  most  disinterested  patriotism  among  tration. 

our  people  either  refuse  to  enter  the  field  Happy  is  the  land  where  examples  of 
of  politics  or  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  heroism  and  wise  statesmanship  abound; 
from  it.  but  happier  is  the  land  where  the  people 
I  am  not  condemning  party  allegiance  rule;  and  fortunate  above  all  are  those 
founded  on  reason  and  judgment.  Party  people  when  their  government  is  con- 
men  we  may  all  well  be;  but  only  with  trolled,  watched  and  defended  by  the 
the  reservation  that  thoughtful  and  patri-  virtue,  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  mil- 
otic  citizens  v^q  must  be.  lions  of  truly  self-made  men. 


In  our  public  life  we  may  be  sure  that 
as  a  general  rule  our  servants  and  agents         ferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
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will  be  no  better   than   the   people  who  ^^^^  on  the  earl  of  Aberdeen. 

create   them.     They    may    be    infinitely  A  very  pleasant  duty  now  devolves  upon 

worse    through    the    people's   neglect   or  me,  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  discharge 

betrayal.     Therefore    no    true   American  of  that  duty  I  must  obe}''  the  impulse  that 

should  be  willing  to  endanger  the  inter-  bids  me  express  in  your  behalf,  and  in  be- 

ests  involved  in  his  citizenship,  nor  the  half  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the 

pride  which  every  good  man  has  in  the  University,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public 

maintenance  before  the  world  of  the  high  generally,  the  very  cordial  feeling  that  we 

character  of  his  government,  by  inaction  havetowardsourguests,  their  Excellencies 
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the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  among  university  men,  and  indeed  is  not 
extend  to  them  a  ver}^  cordial  welcome  to  common  at  all,  for  if  there  is  another  Brit- 
Princeton  University.  And  aUhough  they  ish  peer  who  can  run  an  engine  from 
come  as  distinguished  representatives  of  Edinljurgh  to  London  I  would  like  to 
another  nation,  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  know  his  name,  but  I  know  that  Lord 
will  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  Aberdeen  can. 

have  found  here  a  practical  illustration  of  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  further  that 
the  truth  of  that  old  adage  that  after  all  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  in  his  own  life 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.               '  most  admirably  illustrated  those  very  vir- 
When   we   M'ere   jilanning   our   sesqui-  tues,  with  respect  to  the  advantage  that  is 
centennial  celebration  it  was  our  earnest  to  be  taken  of  place  and  station  in  respect 
hope  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  would  be  to  the  public  weal  which  has  duties  en- 
one  of  our  guests,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  cumbent  upon  men,  have  been  so  admir- 
sincere  regret  to  us  that  public  engage-  ably  and  so  eloquently  set  forth  tons  in  the 
ments  prevented  him    from  honoring  us  speech  to  which  Ave  have  just   listened, 
with  his  presence  at  that  time.     The  Trus-  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen — I  beg  the  privilege 
tees,  however,  made  up  their  minds  that  of  saying  these  things  in  his  presence — 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  his  is  preeminently   a  philanthropist,    inter- 
jiresence  they  would  honor  themselves  by  ested  in  all  good  movements,  using  his 
honoring  him  in  conferring  upon  him  the  substance,  his  influence,  his  place  and  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  power  always  and  only  for  the  benefit  of 
There  are  several  reasons  why  in  our  mankind  and  for  the  relief  of  distress,  so 
judgment  we  may  claim  above  and  beyond  that  in  those  circles  where  his  name  is  fa- 
all  other  American  Universities  the  right  miliar  it  has  come  to  be  a  common  thing 
and   privilege   of    counting    the   Earl   of  to   say  that   the   mantle   of  the   Earl  of 
Aberdeen  among  our  laureati.     Of  course  Shaftesbury  has  fallen  upon  the  Earl  of 
some  of  these  reasons  that  influence  us  Aberdeen.     I  claim  the  privilege — if  I  am 
might  properly  enough  have  occurred  to  exceeding  the  bounds  of  propriety  I  prom- 
other  Universities  as  well;  1)ut  there  are  ise  to  submit  meekly  to  his  Lordship's 
other  reasons  that  api)eal  distinctively  to  rebuke   when   the  exercises   are  over — I 
Princeton.     His   Excellency,  in  the  first  claim  the  privilege  of  saying  that  in  these 
place,  is  a  University  man;  he  studied  at  great  philanthropic  endeavors  he  is  most 
St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  Scotch  University,  ably  seconded  by  the  cooperation  of  Her 
and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ox-  Excellency,  the   Countess    of    Aberdeen, 
ford,  his  college  being  University  College.  What  she  has  done  in  this  moral  sphere  is 
He  devoted  himself  during  the  years  of  his  perhaps  more  familiar,  or  has  become  more 
undergraduate   career,   as    will    be    very  familiar  to  us  since  the  World's  Fair  in 
evident   when   you    hear  him    speak,   to  Chicago,  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
the  studies  proper  to  an  academic  career;  known  that  Lady  Aberdeen  is  constantly 
without  neglecting,  however,  those  other  active    in    philanthropic    movements    of 
features  of  undergraduate  life  that  go  to  various  kinds,  her  "  Upward  and  Onward 
make  an  enthusiastic  athlete;  a  good  shot.  Association"   being   but   one    of    several 
a  fine  oarsman  and  conspicuous  in  other  philanthropic  movements  which  she  has 
fields  of  athletics  and  out-door  sports ;  and  inaugurated ;   the  last,  and  the  one  that 
I  may  say,  that  to  these  undergraduate  most  conspicuously  appeals  to  our  sym- 
accomplishments  he  adds  an  accomplish-  pathy    which    has    enlisted    Her   Lady- 
ment  which  I  believe  is  not  often  found  ship's  especial  interest  being  a  movement 
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inaugurated  in  connection  with  Her  Majes- 
t3^'s  Diamond  Jubilee,  a  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  to  provide  adequate  help  through- 
out the  poorer  regions  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  those  who,  but  for  this  philan- 
thropic movement,  would  go  unaided  and 
unhelped. 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  another  claim  upon 
our  attention,  and  in  what  I  am  now  about 
to  say  I  tliink  we  are  coming  a  little  nearer 
home,  because  while  Princeton  is  not 
identified  with  any  Christian  denomina- 
tion in  an  organic  way,  still  it  is  true  that 
Princeton  from  the  days  of  Witherspoon 
to  those  of  McCosh  has  been  bound  to 
Scotland  by  ver}'  strong  ties,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  of  her  history,  through 
all  the  generations  of  her  Presidencies,  and 
in  all  the  changes  in  her  Trusteeships, 
Princeton  has  kept  in  very  close  relation 
both  in  her  governing  body  and  in  her  pat- 
ronage with  that  great  Presbyterian  church 
which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  position 
in  this  land. 

I  wish  to  greet  Lord  Aberdeen  this 
morning,  not  only  as  a  Scotchman,  but  as 
a  Presbyterian.  His  Excellene}'  is  not 
only  a  Presbyterian  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  has 
held  high  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Her  Majesty  is  always 
represented  by  one  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  are  greeting  to-day  the  noble- 
man who  for  several  successive  years  acted 
as  Her  Majesty's  re{n'esentative  in  the 
high  office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  think  will 
appeal  to  us  all  as  one  that  should  spe- 
cificall}'  entitle  Princeton  to  the  honor  of 
having  Lord  Aberdeen  among  her  laureati. 
His  Excellency  has  come  into  very  close 


relation  with  the  British  government.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  of  statesmen,  that  is  to 
say :  the  first  Earl  of  Aberdeen  being  Lord 
High  (Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II ;  his  grandfather,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  not  only  a  very  able 
man  but  a  very  eminent  man  in  politics, 
having  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet  about  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war;  and  His  E.xcellency  himself, 
in  the  year  1886,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  discharged  his  duty 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  in  a  manner  so  conspicuously 
successful,  as  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  1893  His  Excellency  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  General  of  Canada,  and 
since  that  time  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  the 
representative  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Do- 
minion which  is  our  next-door  neighbor. 
Now,  the  point  of  this  is,  that  we  are  thus 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  relation 
with  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  standing  here  on  historic  ground. 
Princeton  occupies  a  place  that  no  other 
university  in  this  land  occupies  in  reference 
to  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  I  am 
very  free  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  great  frank- 
ness and  with  great  plainness  of  speech  to 
His  Excellency,  that  all  Princeton  men  are 
very  proud  of  the  place  which  Princeton 
occupied  in  that  struggle,  in  that  fight  for 
liberty  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  new  country ;  at  the  same 
time  I  think  I  can  assure  him  that  we  are 
of  those  who,  while  we  do  not  forget  the 
past,  are  nevertheless  quick  to  recognize 
that  the  past  is  ]nxst.  And  may  I  not  say 
that  this  institution,  which  has  such  a 
proud  record  in  respect  to  the  making  of 
tlie  nation  and  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
era  of  its  history,  has  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  new  record,  and  a  proud 
one,  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  what 
is,  I  believe  as  surely,  another  new  era  in 
the  history  of  nations  ?  And  that  if  she  was 
conspicuous  in  reference  to  the  movement 
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that   separated    this    country    from    the  strive  for  the  vindication  of  the  right,  for 

motherland,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  the  putting  down  of  the  wrong,  and  for 

may  not  be  just  as  conspicuous  in  refer-  the  control  of  the  moral  destiny  of  the 

ence  to  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  civilized  world. 

which  we  trust  will  lead  to  the  settlement  Ladies  and  gentlemen,   it  is   with  un- 

of  all  international  difficulties  through  ar-  usual  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  say  that 

bitration.  hereafter  among  the  graduates  of  Prince- 

I  think  it  is  a  good  omen  with  reference  ton  University  it  shall  be  our  privilege  to 

to  the  future  of  Princeton  in  respect  to  the  write  the  name  of  His   Excellency,  the 

history  of  our  country  that  we  have  to-  Right    Honorable    Sir     John    Campljell 

day  on  this  platform  so  many  gentlemen  Hamilton  Gordon,  seventh  Earl  of  Aber- 

who  are  closely  connected  with  this  idea  cleen,  and  Ciovernor  General  of  Canada, 

of  international  arbitration.  I  look  around  Your  Excellency,  it  gives  me  great  plea- 

me  and  I  see — I  do  not  see  him,  but  he  sure  to  confer  upon  you   the   degree    of 

ought  to  be  here — Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  who  Doctor  of  Laws  in  accordance  with  the 

holds  such  a  conspicuous  place  of  leader-  unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 

ship  in  this  land  in  reference  to  this  new  tees  of  Princeton  University, 

and  great  cause  of  arbitration.   I  see  ui)on  Ladies    and    gentlemen,   I   have    great 

this  platform  a  gentleman  whom   I    am  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  His  Excel- 

proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  my  lency,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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friend,  President  Gilman,  who  occupies  a 
high  position  as  a  member  of  the  Vene- 
zuela Commission,  and  I  see  upon  this  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  compli- 
platform  one  who  has  added  to  the  many  ment,  esi^ecially  the  mark  of  confidence 
glories  of  his  administration  this  imper-  you  have  now  bestowed  on  me,  is  deeply 
ishable  glory,  a  glory  of  which  he  can  appreciated.  Who  could  fail  to  value 
never  be  robbed  whatever  be  the  fate  such  a  token  of  good-will  from  this  Uni- 
of  the  Arl)itration  Treaty,  to-wit,  that  versify,  a  University  which  has  a  noble  in- 
it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  spiring  past,  a  rich  abounding  present  and 
that  arbitration  treaty  was  launched  a  bright  expansive  prospect  for  the  future? 
upon  the  world  ;  and  then  we  have  upon  The  President  has  with  no  less  ingenuity 
this  platform  the  representative  of  Her  than  kindness  endeavored  to  reconcile  you 
Majesty  Clueen  Victoria,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  this  proceeding,  Imt  nevertheless  I  feel 
to  him  that,  unless  I  greatly  misinterpret  as  if  I  had  not  achieved  anything  to  merit 
the  good  sense  of  this  people,  there  is  an  such  distinction  at  your  hands.  I  can  at 
absolute  unanimity,  among  academic  men  least  cherish  the  fact  of  its  bestowal  as  an 
and  among  the  better  class  of  men  gen-  incentive,  a  stimulus — a  stimulus  to  en- 
erally  throughout  this  land  in  the  desire  deavor  that  no  future  action  or  conduct 
that  between  these  two  great  nations,  one  on  my  part  shall  lead  you  to  desire  to  re- 
in race,  one  in  language,  one  in  law,  one  in  call  your  action  to-day.  Indeed,  as  mat- 
literature,  one  in  religion,  there  should  ter  of  fact,  you  might  find  it  a  little  diffi- 
not  be,  there  never  can  be,  a  thought  of  cult  to  remove  this  insignia  from  my 
war.  God  speed  the  day  when  the  com-  shoulder.  Meanwhile  with  pride  and 
mon  sense  of  these  two  great  nations  shall  satisfaction  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall 
so  rule  as  that  it  shall  come  to  be  under-  don  the  Princeton  hood  on  all  suitable 
stood  that  it  is  a  shame  that  these  two  occasions.  I  shall  do  so  with  the  pleas- 
people,  with  the  power  they  have,  do  not  ant  assurance  that  I  at  any  rate  shall  not 
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incur  the  accusation  that  was  once  brought 
against  an  individual  who  was  wearing  an 
academical  hood  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  was 
present.  To  him  a  gentleman  came  up  in 
some  excitement  and  said:  "My  Lord, 
there  is  a  man  going  about  here  wearing 
a  hood  to  which  he  is  not  entitled."  "  Oh," 
said  the  Bishop, "  that  is  bad ;  but  perhaps 
you  had  better  not  make  a  commotion 
about  it  now."  "  Indeed,  your  Lordshi])," 
said  the  other,  "  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter;  the  man  is  wearing  a  lie  on  his 
back."  "Oh,"  said  the  Bishop,  "isn't  it 
rather  a  strong  way  of  putting  it;  miglit 
you  not  say  a  false-hood?" 

Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  of  the  j^ast  of 
this  University.  Old  traditions  and  his- 
toric fame  which  certainly  are  always 
capable  of  beneficial  use,  seem  especially 
to  be  cherished  in  the  case  of  a  University. 
They  furnish  that  sense  of  responsibility 
which  should  accompany  the  possession 
of  a  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
who  have  worked  before  us,  while  at  the 
same  time  leaving  full  scope  for  fresh 
enterprise  and  development  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  and  adaptations  of 
succeeding  phases  of  the  national  life.  I 
*hope  you  are  well  up  in  the  history  of 
Princeton.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  form 
an  interesting  and  approi)riate  exercise 
on  the  present  occasion  if  your  President 
conducted  a  sort  of  oral  examination  on 
that  subject.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
ing as  a  test,  and  also  very  instructive  to 
some  of  your  visitors;  l>ut  j)erhaps  you 
may  think  it  better  or  more  entertaining 
if  I,  as  your  youngest  graduate,  were  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  on  that  point. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  desire  that  process — 
at  least  not  just  yet.  But  reverting  to  the 
traditions  of  Princeton,  allow  me  to  say 
that  one  of  its  many  claims  to  the  grate- 
ful confidence  of  the  country  is  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  tendency  to  disregard  or  uproot 


what  has  been  inherited  fi-om  the  past; 
there  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  no  un- 
due hesitation  in  the  process  of  pruning 
or  extending  in  relation  to  the  multitudi- 
nous branches  of  this  great  centre  of  aca- 
dendc  enterprise.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
when  I  speak  of  the  past  as  I  said,  of  the 
historical  element  combined  with  the  other 
aspect  to  which  your  President  has  just 
referred,  but  as  to  the  present  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  a  visitor  to  allude 
even  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  features  of 
this  great  educational  organization  which 
strike  him  even  after  a  brief  acquaintance 
with  Princeton.  There  is  one  aspect, 
however,  which  I  venture  to  allude  to, 
and  it  is  this,  that  while  you  have  a  large 
and  splendid  equipment  you  have  also 
endeavored  to  make  the  best  use  of  that 
equipment.  When  I  speak  of  the  equip- 
ment I  am  (piite  aware  that  probably 
the  President  and  Trustees  would  tell  us 
that  they  will  always  have  room  for 
fresh  endowments  in  that  respect;  but, 
assembled  as  we  are  in  this  noble  hall, 
the  princel}^  gift  of  a  friend,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  University,  if  that  is  a  type 
of  the  friends  am]  su[)porters  you  have,  I 
think  you  may  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  future  for  all  your  varied 
needs  and  requirements. 

But  as  to  this  question  of  making  the  best 
use  of  your  equipment,  I  have  reference 
particularly  to  what  seems  to  be  the  aim 
here,  namely,  that  while  ample  })rovision 
should  be  made  for  study  and  ^jroficiency 
in  special  lines  of  learning,  in  the  matter 
of  i5j)ecial  departments  of  science,  for  ex- 
example,  care  should  also  be  taken  to  see 
that  general  culture  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. I  suppose  that  the  very  abun- 
dance of  provision  for  xarious  lines  of 
study  has  a  danger  in  it  that  may  lead  to 
a  want  of  fullness  and  a  tendency  to 
superficial  acquirements;  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  aim  here  is,  for  example,  taking 
the  whole  time  of  the  academic  and  under- 
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graduate  course,  if  one-third  of  the  time  of  significance,  and  perhaps  if  I  seem  to  allude 
a  student  is  devoted  to  special  studies,  the  to  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  I 
study  of  a  special  science,  the  remaining  may  be  allowed   to   assure  my  younger 
two-thirds    should    he   devoted   to   what  friends  here  that  when  I  was  at  Oxford  I 
should  be  called  for  convenience  general  was   not  at   all   a  book-worm   there   the 
culture.     This  is  surely  in  close  harmony  greater  part  of  my  academic  course.     The 
with  the  true  idea  of  college  teaching.    As  President  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to 
has  been  pointed  out  lately  by  the  Presi-  •  that  circumstance  in  a  very  considerate 
dent  of  a  sister  University,  the  essential  manner  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess 
purpose  of  the  college  course  should  not  that  at  any  rate  during  a  portion  of  my 
be  to  see  how  much  information  or  learn-  time  at  Oxford  I  had  a  more  defined  ambl- 
ing can   be   stored   into  a  young  man's  tion  for  distinction  on  the  river  than  in  the 
mind  during  the  years  he  spends  at  col-  class-room.  I  make  this  statement  to  show 
lege,  but  rather  that  these  years  should  thati  do  not  under-estimate  the  valueand 
be  fruitful  in  thought,  culture  and  mind-  importance  of  athletics;  yet  there  is  per- 
building.     It  has  become  a  truism   that  haps  a  danger  that  athletics,  or  what  is 
education  must  continue  throughout  life,  expressed  now  in  the  general  term  "sport," 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  structure —  may  be  carried  a  little  too  far.     If,  for  ex- 
the  stocking  and  furnishing  of  which  is  to  ample,  we  estimate  the  literary  achieve- 
be  continued  indefinitely — that  the  struc-  ments  of  the  decade  which  will  close  the 
ture  should  be  adapted  in  the  best  pos-  end  of  this  century,  can  it  be  said  that  it 
sible  manner  for  the  purpose.     The  meta-  will  be  a  period  of  special  distinction  in 
phor  as  I  have  put  it  is  not  very  adequate,  the  matter  of  great  works  of  literature? 
because,  of  course,  the  goods  thus  stored  It  has  been  prolific  of  fiction  and  many 
are  intended  to  be  used.     But  you  will  other   attractive  and  charming   forms  of 
see  what  I  wish  to  suggest.  writing.     But  unless  a  great  deal  is  forth- 

In  the  splendid  address  to  which  we  coming  during  the  next  two  years  I  doubt 

have  listened  to-day  that  has  been  alluded  if  any  literary  authority  would   be  pre- 

to,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  spoke  of  a  liberal  pared  to  class  the  decade  as  equal  in  the 

University  education  being  of  such  value  production  of  standard   works  to  many 

to  the  professional  man  in  whatever  line  which  have  preceded  it  during  this  cen- 

of  professional  work    he    may  have   his  tury.     Now  some  people  believe— and  I 

career  apportioned  to  him.     1  hoi)e  these  think  there  is  ground  for  this  supposition 

wise  words  will   Ijear  fruit,  and   remind  — that  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 

some  who  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  fully  aware  enormous  prevalence  of  interest   in  ath- 

of  the  value  of  this  liberal  culture  wliich  letic   sports.     Those   who   have   watched 

is  not  so  easily  specified,  tabulated  and  and  especially  those  who  have  taken  part 

estimated,  as  of  a  far  greater  value  in  the  in  athletic  contests  will  be  hardly  disposed 

national  welfare  and  national  usefulness,  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  engage  in  very 

But,  besides  the  departments  of  Univer-  solid  reading  or  study.    Without  imputing 

sity  life  to  which  I  rfifer,  I  of  course  do  not  mercenary  motives  to  authors  it  is  obvious 

forget  those  elements  not  strictly  speaking  that   there    must  be   to    some    extent   a 

intellectual,  Init  of  essential  significance,  supply  and    demand   in  literature  as  in 

for  example,  the  department  of  athletics,  other  enterprises.     What  tlien  might  we 

I  am  very  well  aware,  as  everybody  is,  that  regard  as  the  proper  position  of  athletics? 

that  region  is  not  neglected  at  Princeton ;  Might   we   not  say  that  it  is  similar   to 

the  very  name  of  Princeton  has  some  such  that  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman  known  as 
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a  coadjutor  Bishop— this  is  the  second  time  paper.  The  preacher  opened  it,  and  to 
in  a  ie^\  minutes  I  have  made  an  Episco})al  his  surprise  read  the  following :  "  Keep  on 
allusion.  It  may  not  seem  appropriate  in  blowing  until  I  tell  you  to  stop."  So 
Princeton,  but  perhaps  I  am  only  paying  your  President  will  understand, 
a  merited  compliment  to  the  catholicity  What  I  wanted  to  add  is  a  reference  to 
and  breadth  of  the  Princeton  spirit —  the  fact,  as  you  have  been  already  remind- 
the  coadjutor  plays  second  fiddle  to  ed,  that  I  am  here  in  a  dual  capacity,  and 
the  main  or  head  bishop.  I  think  ath-  I  can  reflect  with  pleasure  and  observe 
letics  might  be  put  as  playing  second  fid-  that  the  compliment  offered  to-day  to  me 
die,  if  they  are  in  their  proper  place.  For  is  one  which  I  can  regard  also  with  the 
that  manly  physical  training  we  ought  all  same  sense  of  impartiality  as  if  it  referred 
rejoice.  But  the  importation  of  profes-  to  another  person  than  mj'self.  I  refer  to 
sionalism  into  athletic  pastimes  should  be  the  fact  that  the  compliment  is  ottered  to 
discouraged  as  much  as  possil)le.  It  has  an  individual  who  at  the  time  being  is 
oiten  been  a  source  of  ill  feeling,  some  Governor  General  of  Canada,  the  Queen's 
times  of  roughness  and  very  often  of  representative  in  that  part  of  the  British 
gambling,  all  of  which  need  not  and  Empire.  I  think,  therefore,  it  forms  a 
should  not  be  made  adjuncts  or  character-  part  of  the  interchange  of  international 
istics  of  any  kind  of  true  sport.*  courtesies  which  happily  is  so  regular  and 
I  hope  the  audience  will  remember  that  frequent  between  these  two  great  nations 
if  I  transgress  in  the  point  of  time,  the  of  English-speaking  people,  and  for  that 
remedy  is  very  simple.  You  have  but  to  reason  I  need  hardly  sa^'  I  contemplate 
touch  the  button,  or  tap  on  my  shoulder,  it,  as  I  say  from  a  distance,  with  peculiar 
and  my  conclusion  wnW  be  very  rapid,  appreciation  and  grateful  satisfaction.  I 
Meantime  I  shall  assume  that  some  such  say  these  interchanges  of  friendly  (tourte- 
missive  as  was  once  delivered  to  a  clergy-  sies  are  happily  common  and  frequent,  and 
man  in  the  juilpit  was  received  by  me.  It  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  do  meet 
happened  in  this  way :  On  a  certain  occa-  with  expressions  or  assertions  which  do 
sion — in  a  Presbyterian  church  we  will  say  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  that  inter- 
— there  was  a  special  service,  and,  among  change  of  kindly  expressions  of  good  will; 
others,  the  organist  wished  to  have  every-  and  these  expressions,  these  allusions  to 
thing  in  the  best  shape.  To  his  great  an-  which  I  refer,  are  a  puzzh'  to  many  of  us 
noyance,  at  the  critical  moment  he  found  for  this  reason,  tliat  when  we  meet  as  in- 
the  sound  had  gone  out  of  the  organ.  I  dividuals  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
suppose  tlie  President  will  sympathize  experience  notiiing  but  courtesy,  hospi- 
with  the  feelings  of  the  organist  at  that  lality  and. good-will.  It  is  therefore  some- 
moment  when  the  keys  refused  to  respond,  wliat  of  a  puzzle  as  well  as  a  disa)>point- 
Feeling  irritated,  he  seized  a  piece  of  paper  nient  to  many  on  I)ot]i  sides.  Various 
and  pencil  and  hastily  wrote  down  a  few  explanations,  many  of  tlieni  no  doubt  cor- 
words,  folded  the  note  iqi  and  called  one  I'cct.have  lieen  suggested  as  accounting  for 
of  the  church  ofiicials  and  dii'ected  him  any  such  linoi-ing  note,  but  I  shall  not 
what  he  should  do  witli  it.  'I'be  oificial  pause  to  discuss  tlieni,  l)eing  concerned 
did  not  hear  well,  and  on  this  occasion  ratbei- witb  what  may  serve  as  a  cure  and 
did  not  quite  hear,  but  he  often  had  to  antidote.  Vou  will  {)erhaps  tliink  that 
take  up  notes  to  the  clergyman  of  difi'ei--  1  am  venturing  uj)on  delicate  ground  and 
ent  announcements,  and  he  assumed  that  remind  me  that  '^ Incedo  per  ignes  suppo- 
that  was  the  destination  of  this  particular  sitoii."      \\'ell,  yes,  delicate  perhaps,  but 
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not  I  maintain  inopportune  seeing  that 
what  I  have  in  view  especially  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Universities  in  this  matter. 
I  feel  confident  that  none  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  leading  Universities  of  America 
would,  though  patriots  to  the  backbone, 
give  encouragement  or  countenance  to 
any  movement  based  upon  mere  prejudice, 
and  I  believe  they  only  voice  the  feelings 
of  the  main  body  of  educated  AmericanSj 
But  we  are  told  that  the  opposite  utter- 
ances are  largely  political.  Very  well 
then,  we  must  look  to  the  universities 
for  the  leavening,  moderating  influence. 
And  not  only  the  influence  of  exhorta- 
tion or  example  but  the  influence  of  a 
practical  share  and  part  in  public  life, 
and  again  I  refer  to  the  noble  words  spoken 
by  Mr.  Cleveland,  namely,  the  duty  of  all 
who  can  to  take  a  share  in  the  national 
welfare  in  an  active  manner.  At  Prince- 
ton you  have  special  advantages  for  train- 
ing in  these  directions.  I  refer  to  those 
two  vital,  essential  elements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, "The  Halls."  And  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  warmly  thanking  these 
societies  for  the  compliment  tbey  have 
paid  me  in  inviting  me  to  become  one  of 
their  honorary  members.  It  seems  that 
in  this  matter  the  old  legal  maxim  ap})lies  : 
Mentio  unms  alterlus  exdiisio.  You  ask 
which  I  have  accepted.  Well  the  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy  de- 
mands great  care  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  imj)artial  attitude.  Besides  I  am  a 
Scotchman  and  inclined  to  caution.  In 
replyiiig  therefore  to  the  two  invitations 
I  have  assumed  the  position  and  the 
language  of  the  Scottisli  judges,  when  they 
have  to  decide  upon  some  knotty  point 
as  to  which  they  have  not  made  up  theii- 
minds.  They  defer  a  judgment,  and  take 
the  matter  home,  as  they  say,  "  ad  arlzan- 
cLKmy 

But  reverting  to  the  ([Uestion  of  taking 
active  part  in  the  public  business  of  the 
country  this  may  often  require  some  self- 


sacrifice.  I  remember  an  incident  intro- 
duced by  a  well-known  writer  of  fiction 
in  one  of  his  works.  The  conversation 
was  between  a  young  American  of  means 
in  England,  a  conversation  between  him 
and  a  British  peer,  whose  daughter  the 
young  American  is  wooing — we  usually 
"reverse  the  process  in  these  days;  they 
come  to  America  for  the  bride  now.  — 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the 
young  man  wishes  to  explain  to  his  pro- 
spective father-in-law  his  position,  &c., 
and  among  other  things  he  said,  "  My 
father  wanted  me  to  go  into  the  house, 
but  I  did  not  like  it."  "  You  say,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "he  wished  you  to  enter 
the  house,  you  mean  your  Parliament — 
Congress,  in  fact."  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the 
American,  •"  not  so  bad  as  that.  I  meant 
our  house  of  business,  my  father's  busi- 
ness." That  is  an  illustration  of  the  feel- 
ing many  people  have,  that  the  wear  and 
tear  and  moil  and  toil  and  rough-and- 
tumble  of  political  life  is  not  always  satis- 
factory. Many  are  deterred  on  that  ac- 
count. If  those  elements  which  have  been 
pointed  out  are  active  to-day  the  more 
reason  for  tliose  who  take  a  true  and  lofty 
and  high  and  patriotic  view  of  every  duty 
to  enter  the  line  and  do  their  part  of  the 
noble  work. 

As  for  the  tendency  of  which  1  spoke 
or  the  utterances  of  which  I  spoke,  I  think 
there  is  great  satisfaction  found  in  the  in- 
fluences which  frequent  occasions  of  inter- 
course between  the  different  branches  of 
the  race  must  have.  I  see  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  on  this  occasion  a  gen- 
tleman who  most  acceptably  represented 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  I  believe 
he  will  tell  us  that  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  genuine  manifestations  of 
friendship  to  him  with  assurance  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship  towards  America. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  see  exj^ressions 
of  a  similar  sort  from  America  to  Britain. 
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So  the  more  we  see  of  one  another,  the 
more  we  are  likely  to  understand  one  an- 
other. 

There  are  tokens  of  an  increasing  re- 
cognition of  the  claims  of  the  public  ser- 
vice in  a  lofty  sense.  May  this  recogni- 
tion be  everywhere  strengthened!  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  beneficial  influence 
of  increased  facilities  and  occasions  for 
mutual  intercourse.  In  Canada  we  fre- 
quently have  the  satisfaction  and  the 
material  advantage  of  finding  that  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  various  associations 
are  held  within  our  borders.  Whenever  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  assisting  at 
these  gatherings  I  have  heard  of  no  com- 
plaint, which  is  a  Scotch  way  of  saying 
that  I  have  heard  just  the  Opposite  from 
both  visitors  and  visited.  After  all,  the 
cultivating  of  acquaintanceshi})  under 
favorable  conditions  is  the  great  force  for 
removing  misunderstanding  and  promot- 
ing friendship. 

Last  Monday  I  was  at  two  little  towns 
—two  towns  in  one  I  sliould  say — one  the 
town  of  Calais  in  Maine  and  the  other  the 
town  of  St.  Stephens  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  I  visited  St.  Ste])hens  officially, 
but  I  tbund  the  two  ])laces  connected 
with  a  bridge,  constant  intercourse,  com- 
mercial and  social,  goes  on  between  the 
two  places,  St.  Stephens  thoroughly  Brit- 
ish, flags  flying  in  every  direction  while 
the  Governor  General  was  there;  Calais 
tlioroughly  American,  and  yet  thoroughly 
harmonious.  I  could  not  help  sa3'ing  that 
was  an  example  of  the  effect  of  actual 
knowledge  and  intercourse.  They  were 
patriotic  people  on  both  sides,  l)ut  abso- 
lutely friendly  and  cordial  in  tlieir  I'ela- 
tions.  I  think  it  is  attril)Utable  to  the 
influ(nice  of  large  facilities  of  intercourse, 
but  also  owing  eminently  to  the  inlluenee, 
no  doul)t,  of  ac(iuaintanee.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  feeling  of  mutual  good  will 
in  this  incident  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  leading  American 


Universities  and  that  they  represent  the 
feelings  of  educated  Americans  through- 
out the  country. 

And  when  I  speak  of  presidents  of  uni- 
versities, I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
of  offering  as  your  favored  guest  my  trib- 
ute of  congratulations  in  regard  to  the 
encumbency  of  that  important  office  in 
the  Presidential  chair  in  this  University ; 
coming  as  it  did  after  a  line  of  distin- 
guished men,  after  a  life  of  most  valuable 
services,  is  proof,  I  feel  sure,  that  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  concluding  words 
are  these:  that  among  the  various  tra- 
ditions and  responsibilities  of  Princeton 
one  seems  to  stand  eminent,  namely,  the 
mission  of  maintaining  a  firm  stand  upon 
the  fundamental  religious  principles,  to- 
gether with  an  insistence  on  their  recog- 
nition as  a  prevailing  influence,  under- 
stood even  when  not  expressed,  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  university  life  work, 
and  w^ith  this  an  open-minded,  tolerant 
spirit  doctrine.  In  this,  too,  we  should 
rejoice,  but  with  watchfulness  and  self- 
searching,  for  there  is  danger  that  in  as- 
senting to  new  presentations  of  old  truths 
we  should  alh)w  a  relaxation  of  our  hold 
on  that  which  is  permanent  and  vital  in 
relation  to  a  high  tone  and  a  high  aim — 
in  short,  to  duty. 

Such  a  reference  at  once  suggests  to 
many  of  us  the  name,  the  example  of  one 
who  was  the  personification  of  the  widest 
sympathetic  charity,  ct)mbined  with  the 
noblest  chilil-like  singleness  of  aim  and 
))unty  of  lift — I  speak  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  He  was  known  and  loved  here,  as 
indeed  he  was  \vliere\'er  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  vigorous  young  manhood,  and  if 
his  voice  could  be  heard  among  us  to-day 
would  it  not  he  to  utter  that  which  his 
own  life  deehired  and  exemplified  in  so 
striking  a  degree:  "Keep  innocency  and 
take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right,  for 
that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last," 
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At  the  close  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  speech 
the  audience  rose  while  Bannister's  "  God 
Save  the  Queen  "  was  played  on  the  organ. 
The  exercises  concluded  with  the  singing 
of  "America"  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
benediction. 


PROFESSOR  DOD'S  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By  CHARLES  W.  SHIELDS, 


More  than  fifty  years  ago  Professor  Albert  B. 
Dod,  for  -whom  one  of  the  University  ^buildings  is 
named,  delivered  a  course  of  brilliant  lectures  on 
Architecture  which  excited  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  students  and  became  a  tradition  in  the 
college.  They  were  partly  from  notes,  but  often 
Interrupted  by  spontaneous  utterances.  The  fol- 
lowing fragments  of  the  introductory  lecture,  as 
imperfectly  preserved  in  the  note-book  of  a  Senior 
of  1844,  may  have  some  historic  and  literary  interest, 
but  cannot  yield  the  charm  of  voice  and  manner 
■which  once  made  them  so  elociuent. 


Architecture  claims  and  vindicates  the 
superiority  of  the  mind.  It  concerns  our 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  affords  enjoy- 
ment which  is  purely  intellectual.  An 
uncultured  spectator  stands  before  a  noble 
piece  of  architecture  with  complacency, 
but  to  the  enthusiastic  student  it  supplies 
an  exquisite  pleasure.  He  does  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  simple  mass  of  materials,  but 
as  a  creature  eml)ued  with  a  kind  of  life, 
embodying  great  ideas ;  and  through  it  he 
communes  with  the  spirits  of  past  ages. 

If  we  distinguish  as  we  ought  between 
architecture  and  building  as  between  lit- 
erature and  language,  we  should  find  as 
wide  a  difference  as  in  poetry  between  the 
Cook's  Oracle  and  Paradise  Lost ;  or  in 
painting,  between  the  rough  daub  of  a 
tavern  sign  and  an  exquisite  piece  of 
Raphael.  The  Parthenon  was  something 
more  than  a  pile  of  Pentelic  marble — 
something  more  than  a  dedicatory  offering 
to  Minerva.  It  was  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment; it  sparkled  with  beauty  in  every 
part;  it  was  redolent  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  the  Athenians;  it  was  a  poem 
in  marble. 


Among  the  arts,  architecture  is  as  re- 
condite as  metaphysics  among  the  sci- 
ences. It  belongs  to  philosophy  to  trans- 
late matter  into  mind  ;  to  architecture  to 
translate  mind  into  matter.  It  has  its 
origin  within;  its  progress  is  from  within 
outward.  It  is  the  conversion  of  artificial 
forms  of  matter  into  golden  visions  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  Greek  artists 
understood  this  as  they  built  up  their 
ideal  in  stone,  and  the  Parthenon  arose 
and  stood  in  still,  composed  grandeur,  as 
if  it  had  always  thus  stood,  a  perfect  ab- 
straction itself. 

Architecture  is  a  pure  creation  of  the 
human  intellect.  Painting  and  sculpture 
are  imitative  arts  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  natural  world  and  present  images 
of  real  objects.  But  architecture  is  spirit- 
ual and  conventional.  It  fashions  new 
material-products  in  graceful  forms,  which 
have  no  types  in  nature  and  are  born  of 
the  imagination  alone. 

It  is  imiDOSsible  to  give  canons  of  criti- 
cism in  architecture.  Those  children  of 
beauty,  the  Greeks,  had  no  orders  and  rules 
such  as  Vitruvius  would  impose  upon 
them.  Yet  the  phrase,  "  De  gustibus  non 
disputandum,"  will  not  apply.  When  I 
see  a  beautiful  building,  I  feel  that  I  must 
admire  it,  and  that  every  one  else  ought 
to  admire  it.  It  is  because  the  taste  has 
not  been  cultivated  if  it  fails  to  respond  to 
the  calls  of  beauty  or  is  misplaced  in  its 
judgments.  Often  the  beholder  fancies  he 
is  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the  art 
when  he  is  only  overawed  by  the  size  and 
vastness  of  a  structure,  the  strength  and 
power  of  its  material.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  St.  Paul's  at  London  excite  admira- 
tion mainly  by  the  mountain-like  scale 
upon  which  they  are  built.  Any  build- 
ing which  emulates  the  majesty  of  Nature 
attracts  the  e^^e  as  a  mere  mass  dispensed 
by  human  design.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
associations  which  it  has  with  the  great 
men  of  past  ages — the  spirit  which  lingers 
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amid  the  relics  of  ancient  art— may  in-  tomb  beside  the  temple,  teaching  us  that 

spire  awe  in  a  mind  which  has  no  archi-  they  were  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 

tectural   knowledge   nor    appreciation   of  selves,  in  whom  dwelt  the  same  mysteri- 

architectural  excellence.     Rome  possesses  ous  dread  of  the  future, 
scarcely  a  fragment  above  contempt.    Yet         Why  did  the  Egyptian  artist  employ 

the   view   of    her  ruined    Coliseum   and  theobliquelineinpreference  to  any  other? 

Forum,  buildings  characterized  by  vanity  What  fitness  was  in  it?     Some  have  sup- 

and  want  of  taste,  never  fails  of  throwing  posed   for  the    purpose    of   strength,   to 

the  tourist  into  rapture.  which  it  greatly  conduces.     But  the  true 

Architectural  monuments  are  the  grave  reason  was  its  tendency  to  give  an  impres- 

of  a  nation's  memory.     Where  history  is  sion  of  vastness.    The  sloping  sides  would 

silent  they  give  evidence  of  an   extinct  intersect,  if  produced,  but  being  unfinish- 

civilization.  It  has  been  said,  "  The  archi-  ed  the  mind  is  left  with  an  incomplete 

tecture  of  a  people  is  an  index  by  which  idea.     The  force  of  this  will  be  seen  on 

to  judge  of  their  social  advancement  and  comparison  of  the  complete  pyramid  with 

the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them."  the  pylon  or  obelisk.  Travellers  invariably 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  is  its  stand-  find  the  first  view  of  the  pyramids  disap- 

ard,  and  according  as  it  approaches  or  re-  pointing.     Their  failure  in  impressiveness 

cedes   from   that   standard   is  a   nation's  is  due  not  merely  to  the  clearness  of  the 

general  culture  determinable.  Egyptian  atmosphere,  nor  to  the  want  of 

In  studying  Egyptian  architecture  we  surrounding  objects  to  compare  with,  but 

must  divest  ourselves  of  modern  impres-  to  the  inartistic  method  of  their  construc- 

sions.     Our  home  imitations  have  begged  tion.     They  terminate  in  a  point  distinctly 

its  proportions  and  emblems,  the  sloping  perceptible.     You  see  the  point  and  you 

sides  and  winged  globe,  without  compre-  have  the  whole  of  it,  and  anything  you 

bending  their  force  and  meaning.      The  can  perfectly  comprehend  you  throw  away 

profound  pantheistic  faith   and   worship  as   worthless.     The   pylon   on   the  other 

which  once  animated  them  is  gone.  There  hand  starts  immediately  from  the  ground 

once  was  a  people  who  would  erect  such  with  a  gradual  slope,  but  leaves  the  im- 

structures.     There  never  will  be  another,  agination  to  follow  it  far  oft'  in  the  heavens, 

They  are  alone  in  the  world,  una])proach-  higher  than  the  eye  or  mind  (;f  man  can 

ed   and  unapproachable.      Another  state  ever  reach.     It  thus  aims  at  the  Infinite 

of  society  existed  when  architecture  thus  and  the  Eternal. 

flourished;  proving  that  it  is  no  caprice         Before  we  leave  the  subject,  Ave  shall  find 

of  the  human  mind,  but  fresh  in  its  beauty  that  each  of  the  great  styles  of  architecture 

from  age  to  age.  has  some  prevailing  line  as  its  unifying 

Egypt,  like  her  own  Nile,  bursts  upon  element.     In  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  ob- 

us  with  a  full  tide  of  civilization  obscure  lique  line;  in  the  Grecian,  the  horizontal; 

in  its  origin.     It  is  a  land  of  mystery  and  in  the  Gothic,  the  vertical.     The  eye  is  at 

marvel.     Who  were  these  builders  that,  once  siezed  by  the  leading  line  on  viewing 

whilst  other  men  wandered  up  and  down  any  specimen.     And    these  lines   a})pear 

the  earth  with  their  Hocks,  were  rearing  significant    when    philosophically    inter- 

their    superb    temples    and    magnificent  preted.     Historically,  the  outlines  of  the 

palaces,  which  seemed  to  enter  into  rivalry  Egyptian  obelisk  and  the  Grecian   pedi- 

with  the  Builder  of  the  Heavens  and  were  ment  become  blended   in   the   Christian 

destined  to  remain  for  the  astonishment  spire  and  terminate  in  the  Cross.     It  is 

of  future  ages,  as  long  as  the  earth  shall  the  harmonious  union  of  the  infinite  with 

endure?     Everywhere  they  erected   the  the  finite,  of  the  human  with  the  divine. 
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THE  MISSION   OF  LITERATURE.^ 


By  THEO.  W.   HUNT. 


After  reviewing,'by  way  of  preface,  some 
of  the  lower  ideals  which  obtain  among 
authors  as  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
literary  work,  Professor  Hunt  states  and 
discusses  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  four 
loading  aims  of  literature.  The  Interpre- 
tation of  Great  Ideas;  The  Interpretation 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age;  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Human  Nature,  and  The  Presen- 
tation of  High  Ideals. 


It  is  argued  that  in  these  conditions  are 
found  the  valid  tests  of  authorship ;  that 
in  every  Golden  Age  they  are  seen  to  be 
dominant,  and  that  herein  must  lie  the 
best  ambitions  of  rising  authors. 

The  paper  raises  the  question — Whether 
Modern  Literature  is  meeting  these  condi- 
tions and  thus  fulfilling  its  mission,  and 
urges  the  importance  of  opposing  all  ten- 
dencies in  England  and  America  that  are 
clearly  unfriendly  to  the  best  interests  of 
Letters. 


»  The  Forum,  December,  1897. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Vol.  II.  By  Moses  Coit 
Tyler.     New  York  and  London,  1897. 

In  the  columns  of  The  Modern  Language 
Notes,  November,  1897,  we  have  reviewed 
at  length  the  tirst  volume  of  this  interest- 
ing history,  1763-1776,  the  author  having 
already  written  ''  The  History  of  American 
Literature   During   the   Colonial    Time," 
Vol.  I,  1607-76;  Vol.  II,  1676-1765.    The 
volume  before  us  covers  the  period  1776- 
1778,  taking  up  the  narrative  where  the 
preceding  volume  left  it.     From  first  to 
last,  the  author  reveals  his  avowed  pur- 
pose of  giving  "the  inward  history"  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  primarily,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view.     Hence,  of  the  six- 
teen  chapters   making   up    the    volume, 
there  is  not  one  in  which    this   literary 
feature  is  not  prominent.     Thus  we  note 
the  following  topics  :  The  literary  services 
of  Samuel  Adams  and  William  Livings- 
ton and  John  Dickinson,  the  "  Penman  of 
the  Revolution,"  and   of  Thomas  Paine, 
"the  Literary  Freelance."     Three  consec- 
utive cha[)ters  are  given  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Loyalists  in  their  opposition  to  the 
American  war,  and,  most  especially,  to  the 
writings   of  Jonathan    Odell,    the    chief 


satirist  of  the  Tory  Party,  in  his   bitter 
arraignment  of  Congress,  and  of  such  civic 
and  military  leaders  as  Jay  and  Morris, 
Witherspoon  and  Washington.     Then  fol- 
lows a  graphic  account  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,    "the     humorous     champion    of 
American   Independence";    a   review   of 
the  satires  and  songs  of  the  day ;  of  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Revolution,  in 
its    crude   beginnings,  as    seen   in   "The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill"  and  "The  Death 
of  Montgomery  " ;  of  the  Prison  Literature 
of  the  time,  in  its  pathetic  recital  of  suflFer- 
ing.  and  of  the  notable  work  of  Philip 
Freneau,  the  "first  American  Poet  of  De- 
mocracy."    The  author  then  dwells  with 
emphatic  interest  on   the   Pulpit  Cham- 
pions of  the  Revolution — Chauncey,  Lang- 
den,  Coombe,  Brackenridge,  Cooper  and 
Duffield — while  he  discusses  at  length  the 
patriotic  discourses  of  the  three  Academic 
Preachers— William  Smith,   the    Provost 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia;  Wither- 
spoon   of  Princeton,  and  Ezra  Stiles   of 
Yale.     The  following  chapters  treat  of  the 
"  Journal  "  of  John  Woolman,  as  edited 
by  Whittier,  and  of  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices of  Franklin,   the   closing   chapters 
significantly  discussing  the  writers  of  his- 
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tory,  local  and  national,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  work  of  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  narrative 
throughout  is  the  account  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary History  by  a  man  of  letters,  and 
for  definite  literary  ends  ;  in  a  true  sense, 
the  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  and 
giving  us  a  needed  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  history  of  the*amei)eriod  from 
the  specifically  civic  side. 

Of  the  two  volumes,  this  second  one  is 
the  more  decidedly  a  literary  one,  as  the 
rising  authorship  of  the  new  republic  was 
taking  on  a  more  and  more   distinctive 
form,  as  compared  with  the  era  preceding 
the   great   Declaration.     Professor   Tyler, 
moreover,  has  not  only  brought  to  light 
many  facts  of  literary  value  hitherto  con- 
cealed, l)ut  has  given  us  the  old  facts  of 
our  earliest  history  in  such    a  new  and 
graphic  form  as  to  make  the  reading  im- 
pressive and  instructive.     We  know  of  no 
modern  historical  work  in  which  realism 
and  romance  are  so  happily  l>lended,  re- 
calling to  us  as  it  does  the  Ijest  eff()rts  in 
this  direction  of  Prescott  and  Parkman. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
narrative  is  seen  in   the   way   in   which 
Professor  Tyler  discriminates  among  the 
multitudinous  facts  with  which  he  has  to 
deal,  giving  to  each  its  due  validity,  and 
seldom  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  as- 
signing to  trifling  details  a  place  of  undue 
importance.      In   the  semi-historical   era 
that  he  is  presenting,  his  success  in  this 
respect  indicates  a  high   development  of 
the  historic  judgment,  while  the  literary 
style  of  the  volume  is  of  the  first  order. 
The  author  has  thus  successfully  opened 
the  way  for  a  similar  review  of  our  Post- 
Revolution  Literature,  and  may  we   not 
hope  that  the  same  skilful  pen  will  })or- 
tray  it  1  Theo.  W.  Hunt. 

"  History  of  English  Pop:tky,"  Vol.  II. 
By  W.  T.  Courthope,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1897. 

The  first  volume  of  this  interesting  lit- 


erary history  has  already  received  favor- 
able consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics,  the  author  being  well  known  to 
the  British  and  American  public  by  his 
Life  of  Addison  in  "  The  Enghsh  Men  of 
Letters  Series,"  and  l:)y  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  British  miscellany.  His 
central  theme  in  volume  first  was  The 
Middle  Ages,  his  aim  being,  as  he  says, 
"  to  show  how  the  Mediaeval  system  of 
European  art  and  literature  grew  by  sIom' 
degrees  out  of  the  decaying  elements  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

The  volume  before -us  deals  with  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  de- 
scribing at  length  the  intellectual  conflict 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  the 
sreat  ag;e  of  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  times."  The  opening  paragraph 
of  the  volume  states  with  clearness  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  treatise  "  to  trace 
the  course  of  our  poetry  rather  by  the 
stream  of  the  national  thought  and  imagi- 
nation than  by  that  of  the  national  lan- 
guage," this  involving,  as  he  adds,  "  a 
constant  reference  to  the  state  of  morals 
and  politics  in  Europe  at  large." 

Professor  Courthope  is  thus  attemjjting 
to  do  for  the  development  of  poetry  in 
England  what  Mr.  Hallam  did  for  the 
history  of  European  letters  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Among  the  many  topics  of  interest 
treated  in  this  second  volume,  there  are 
three  or  four  of  marked  importance,  and 
which,  indeed,  in  their  fullest  applications, 
may  be  said  to  express  the  substantive 
content  of  the  volume. 

The  first  of  them  is.  The  Influence  of 
the  Court  and  the  Universities. 

Hence,  he  devotes  a  cliai)tcr  to  John 
Lyly,  as  illustrating  Court  Dialect ;  one  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  illustrating  Court 
Romances ;  and  one  in  particular  to  Spen- 
ser, as  an  exponent  of  Court  Allegory, 
dwelling  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
relation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  rising 
literary  movement  of  his  time.  Hence, 
also,  he  discusses  the  New  Learning  as 
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contrasted  with  the  Old  Learning  of  the 
days  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  wider  de- 
parture taken  in  English  Letters  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1458,  and  the 
consequent  diffusion  of  classical  culture. 

A  second  topic  is  seen  in  the  Relation 
of  Catholicism  and  Chivalry  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Hence,  in  his  opening  chapter,  he 
treats  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  as 
related  to  the  new  and  freer  national  life 
that  succeeded,  and,  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, exhibits  the  specific  effect  of  the 
teachings  of  Machiavelli,  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  respectively,  on  the  general  de- 
velopment of  education  and  literature.  A 
further  topic  is  found  in  the  Evolution  of 
English  Criticism  and  the  English  Drama, 
tracing  the  criticism  through  Gascoigne 
and  Webbe  and  Puttenham  and  Sidney, 
and  tracing  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
drama  from  the  earlier  forms  of  mysteries, 
moralities  and  interludes. 

A  fourth  and  equally  interesting  sub- 
ject is  presented  in  the  relation  of  Litera- 
ture to  the  Nation,  or,  as  he  specifically 
states  it,  "  The  Development  of  the  Idea 
of  the  State  and  Poetry,"  a  title  which  may 
be  said  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  the 
author,  as  seen  in  the  discussion  of  what 
he  calls,  the  Liberal  Movement  in  English 
Letters. 

In  connection  with  these  four  cardinal 
and  general  themes,  numerous  questions  of 
interest  arise,  but  second  in  importance  to 
the  main  topics  themselves,  so  that  when 
the  reader  closes  the  volume  he  has  in 
vivid  outline  before  him  the  Origins  of 
English  Verse  as  coming  to  concrete  ex- 
pression in  the  pages  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry,  so  called, 
it  is  far  more  than  a  history,  including,  as 
it  does,  a  vast  amount  of  critical  sugges- 
tion and  general  literary  teaching. 

While  it  cannot  justly  be  called  a  phil- 
osophic or  profound  treatise,  and  while 
the  well-furnished  English  student  finds 


but  little  in  it  that  is  original  or  historic- 
ally new,  it  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  a 
quickening  survey  of  the  logical  and 
chronological  growth  of  our  poetry. 

A  few  of  its  better  features  deserve  em- 
phasis. The  clearness  and  correctness  of 
its  style  is  one  of  these,  there  being,  as  in 
all  of  Professor  Courthope's  works,  an 
utter  absence  of  the  unnatural.  Its  wealth 
of  learning  should  be  noticed,  the  opening 
cha]iter  alone  giving  us  "  the  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  collective  forces  acting  on 
the  imagination  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century." 

There  is,  also,  its  judicial  fairness,  as  a 
distinctly  critical  treatise,  evincing,  as  we 
are  justly  told,  "a  large  and  humane  his- 
torical s{)irit."  The  author's  discussions 
of  minor  poets,  as,  also,  his  candid  exami- 
nation of  Spenser's  and  Marlowe's  verse 
and  of  Elizabethan  euphuism,  are  enough 
to  confirm  thif-:  statement  as  to  critical 
fairness. 

Further,  we  note  his  loyalty  to  English 
literary  interests,  while  acknowledging  all 
just  indel)tedncss  to  foreign  models.  His 
discussion  of  Spenser's  debt  in  "The 
Faery  Queen  "  to  Ariosto  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  impartial  literary  judgment. 

No  work  constructed  on  so  broad  a 
scale  as  this  can  fail  to  reveal  errors  of 
method  and  execution,  of  which  the 
author  himself  is  as  conscious  as  are  his 
readers. 

These  conceded,  it  is  a  treatise,  as  far  as 
completed,  of  high  historical  merit,  and  a 
valid  contrii)ution  to  the  ever  widening 
subject  of  English  Letters. 

T.  W.  Hunt. 


TlIKORKTICAI.     .\NI)    PRACTICAL     GRAPHICS, 

an  Educational  Course  on  the  Theory 
and  Practical  Applications  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Ry  Frederick  N.  Willson,  C.E.,  A.M. 
This  book  is  strictly  what  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  text  book  on  Grdphics.  Its  aim  is 
to  give  the  student  all  necessary  prepara- 
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tion  for  solving  the  problems  proposed, 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  draughtsman's 
instruments  and  by  them  alone.  Of  course 
a  knowledge  of  Geometry  is  presupposed, 
but  of  Plane  Trigonometry  (n\\\  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  is  assumed,  even  the 
definitions  of  the  trigonometric  functions 
being  stated  in  a  foot-note  on  page  31,  and 
the  problems  of  trihedrals  being  solved 
without  any  reference  to  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry ;  and  only  occasional  reference  is 
made  to  the  principles  of  co-ordinate 
geometry',  as  when  the  equations  of  a  few 
of  the  higher  curves  are  mentioned. 

But  within  the  domain  to  "which  the 
author  has  limited  himself  the  number  of 
topics  which  receive  mention  is  very  large, 
including  not  only  those  which  are  usually 
found  under  the  titles,  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry and  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective, 
but  practical  directions  for  the  choice  and 
use  of  drawing  instruments,  for  represen- 
tations by  the  use  of  brush  and  pen,  for 
lettering  and  the  preparation  of  titles,  and 
for  the  reproduction  of  drawings  'by  blue 
prints  and  other  photographic  or  photo- 
engraving processes. 

There  is  also  included  the  methods  of 
constructing  a  number  of  the  higher  curves 
which  are  not  commonly  treated  in  a  text 
book  intended  for  college  students. 

Perhaps  the  scope  of  the  work  may  best 
be  indicated  by  a  brief  resume  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  several  chapters. 

Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  definitions  and 
the  classification  of  tbe  different  sorts  of 
projection.  Chapter  II  treats  of  methods 
of  free  hand  sketching,  useful  to  the  engi- 
neer in  making  preliminary  sketches  from 
measurements,  and  Cha})tor  III  of  the 
draughtsman's  instrumental  outfit,  while 
("Chapter  IV  teaches  him  to  use  his  instru- 
ments and  introduces  him  to  various  con- 
ventional methods  of  representation.  This 
chapter  also  contains  a  series  of  elemen- 
tary geometrical  plane  problems,  ranging 
from  the  simple  l)isection  of  a  straight  line 


to  the  construction  of  regular  poh'gons  of 
any  number  of  sides,  and  the  rectification 
of  circular  arcs.  From  this  list,  however, 
we  notice  the  absence  of  an}^  problems 
relating  to  the  construction  of  triangles. 
These  four  chapters  have  occupied  thirty- 
eight  pages. 

Chapter  V  (pp.  39-7<S)  will  be,  to  the 
advanced  student,  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  book.  It  gives  the 
method  of  constructing  a  variety  of  the 
higher  plane  curves,  comprising  not 
onh'  the  Conic  Sections  and  Trochoids, 
under  which  are  included  the  Cardioid, 
Involute  of  a  Circle  and  Archimedean 
Spiral,  but  also  the  Conchoid,  Cissoid, 
Tractrix,  Witch,  Catenary,  Logarithmic 
and  Hyperl)olic  Spirals  and  others  which 
have  mathematical  or  historical  interest. 
The  discussion  of  the  Conies  includes 
their  derivation  as  sections  of  a  cone  and 
their  relations  to  the  tangent  sphere,  and 
in  this  connection  is  introduced  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  of  homological 
figures  and  relief  perspective. 

In  connection  with  the  Trochoids,  the 
double  generation  of  which  is  not  over- 
looked, we  find  (p.  59)  the  improved 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  these 
curves  which  was  suggested  by  the  author 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1887.  Only  an  abstract  of  this  paper 
appeared  in  the  pul>lished  j^roceedings  of 
the  Association,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  present 
work.  The  scheme  of  nomenclature  there 
proposed  has  been  adopted  b}'^  other  Amer- 
ican and  European  writers. 

In  the  description  of  the  Cycloid  avo 
regret  to  notice  an  unfortunate  error  in 
the  statement  of  its  jiropert}'  as  the  curve 
of  swiftest  descent,  on  page  55,  which 
should  be  corrected  in  future  editions. 

Chapter  VI  devoted  to  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  representing:  masonry, 
wood,  iron,  etc.,  by  tinting  and  shading, 
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Chapter  VII  to  lettering,   and    Chapter  graphic  solution   of   si)herieal    triangles, 

VIII  to  various  copyino;  processes,  may  while  Cha])ter  XII  is  devoted  to  a  neces- 

be  passed  without  further  remark.  sarily  brief  presentation  of  the  different 

With  Chapter  IX  (p.  105)  begins  the  methods  of  projection  which  are  employed 

consideration  of  the  Descri})tive  Geometry  in  tlie  representation  of  a  sjiherical  surface 

of  Gaspard  Monge,  explaining  the  ortho-  upon  a  plane.     Chapter  XIII  presents  in 

graphic  projection  of  lines  and  surfaces  on  the  usual  way  the  principles   of  Shades 

two  mutually  i)eri)endicular  planes,  and  and  Shadows,  and  Chapter  XIV  those  of 

developing  the  usual  proljlems  in  a  man-  Linear  and  Architectural  Persi)ective,  end- 

ner   not  essentially  different   from   other  mg  with  the  groined  arch  and  its  shadows, 
treatises.     The  latter  part  of  this  chapter         In  Chapters  XV  and  XVI  we  find  Iso- 

is   occupied  with   the   general  definition  metric  Projection  and  Oblique  or  Clinogra- 

and  classification  of  lines,  and  of  ruled,  phic  Projection  with  its  ap})lication  to  the 

warped  and  double-curved  surfaces.  representation  of  crystals,  while  the  final 

Chapter  X  (pp.  131-205),  the  longest  Chapter  XVII  applies  the  methods  pre- 
one  of  all,  treats  first  of  projections  and  viously  discussed  to  the  representation  of 
intersections  by  the  third-angle  method,  certain  bridge  details,  to  toothed  gearing, 
and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings  and  to  bolts  and  nuts.  At  the  end  of  the 
of  developable  surfaces.  The  methods  are  book  are  a  dozen  pages  of  specimen  alpha- 
illustrated  by  a  few  simple  forms  and  bets  and  ornamental  devices  for  titles, 
are  then  applied  to  more  complicated  From  the  above  statement  of  the  con- 
figures, and  the  femiliar  methods  of  con-  tents,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  book  con- 
structing card  models  of  the  five  regular  tains  someilnmj  on  a  great  many  different 
solids  are  given.  subjects. 

The  intersection   and   development   of         To  keep  its  size  within  reasonable  limits 

surfaces  is  illustrated  by  prisms  and  pyra-  it  was  unavoidable  that  in  many  chapters 

mids,  cylinders  and  cones,  with  applica-  the  treatment  should  not  be  exhaustive, 

tion  to  such  practical  problems  as  elbow  In  many  cases,  therefore,  its   value   will 

joints  and  a  bath  tub.  lie  in  its  suggest iven ess,  and  the  student 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  chapter,  similar  who  desires  to  i)ursue  further  any  partic- 

problems  are  treated  by  the   first   angle  ular  subject  will  make  use  of  the  list  of 

method,  with  practical  application  to  the  reference  works  which  is  found  at  the  end 

determination  of  a  guide  pulley  to  con-  of  the  index. 

nect  a  pair  of  band  wheels  not  in  the  same         The  author  has  also  given  on  the  reverse 

plane.     Here,  too,  we  find  the  discussion  of  the  title  page  a  grouping  of  the  chapters 

of  warped  surfaces,  hyperboloids,  conoids,  under  eight  different  headings,  by  which 

helicoids,  etc.,  with  their  tangent  planes;  it  is  possible  to  select  those  jjortions  which 

and  under  plane  intersections  the  Conies  will  make  up  such  a  course  of  study  as 

again  appear  as  sections  of  the  Quadric  may  be  desired  when  for  lack  of  time  or 

Surfaces.  any  other  reason  the  whole  cannot  be 

Chapter  XI  treats  of  trihedrals  or  the  read.  C.  G.  Rockwood,  Jr. 
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Legatee,''  "Guerndale,"  "The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane,"  "In  the  Three  Zones,"  etc.,  could  have  been  %/-'' 

written  by  no  one  but  "J-  S.  of  Dale,"  and  the  present  volume  contains  some  of  his  best  work,  including  y**" 

two  new  stories.  \/''^ 

SELE^  TED  POEMS.    By  George  Meredith  ^ 

Arranged  by  the  author  and  including  all  his  most  popular  works.     With  portrait.     i2nio,  $1.75.  C^  j 

"  Not  since  Shakespeare  has  p'ngland  produced  a  man  with  so  extraordinary  a  gift  of  poetic  expres-  ^ii. 

sion." — /.  Zang-Kull.  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  ^Fj 

A  CAPITAL  COURTSHIP.    By  Alexander  Black  ^ 

Illustrated  from  the  author's  camera.     i2mo,  $1.00.  )v*" 

The  present  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  Mr.  Black's  unique  "  picture  play,"  using  selections  from  the  ■\  J 

series  of  remarkably  entertaining  photographs  made  from  life  by  the  author,  and  including  snap-shots  of  Yi^ 

such  prominent  men  as  ex-President  Cleveland,  Speaker  Reed,  President  McKinley,  Sir  Julian  Paunce-  \/^ 

fote,  etc.  "i^*' 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  above. 
Miss  Jerry.     A  Love  Story.     By  Alexander  Black.     Hlustrated.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

THE  TORME^TOR.    By  Benjamin  Swift 

Author  of  "  Nancy  Noon."     i2mo,  Si. 50. 

A  successor  to  that  remarkable  and  much-discussed  novel,  "  Nanny  Noon,"  will  be  received  with  intense 
interest;  and  "  The  Tormentor"  will  be  found  quite  as  original  a  story,  both  in  its  substance  and  in  the 
telling.  It  is  even  more  powerful  in  the  serious  and  intense  feeling  that  the  author  expresses  in  such  an 
individual  way. 

Fifth  Edition.     NANCYNOON.     "mo,  $1.50. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  ^^^"^" !'"".  *^^;"e'w  york.  5 


SOME    RECENT   BOOKS 

FOR  PREPARATORY  AND  COLLEGE  USE. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

McMASTEErS  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  Bach  MoMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  colored  and  uncolored  maps,  price  $1.00.  A  remarkable  book,  con- 
tainine;  a  wholly  new  treatment  of  the  .sutject.  The  progress  of  the  people  is  graphically  exhibited 
in  skillful,  vivid  comparisons,  and  in  a  masterly  literary  style. 

FISHER'S    BRIEF  HISTORY   OF  THE   NATIONS   AND  OF  THEIR  PRO- 
GRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Gkorge  Park  Flsher,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  University.  Cloth,  12mo,  599  pages,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Reproductions  of  Bas-Reliefs,  Portraits  and 
Paintings.     Price,  |1.50. 

MATTUEAVS'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE. 

Bv  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Columbia  University.  Cloth,  12mo,  256 
pages. "^    Copiously  illustrated.     Price,  $1.00. 

KOOP3IAN'S  MASTERY    OF   BOOKS. 

Hints  on  Reading  and  the  use  of  Libraries.  By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  A.M.,  Librarian  of 
Brown  University.     Cloth,  12mo,  214  pages.     Price,  90  cents. 

EGBERT'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


By  James  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,    Ph.D.,    Adjunct    Professor  of  Latin,   Columbia    University, 
•occo,  large  12nio,  with  numerous  illustrations.     $3.50. 


PECK  &  ARROWSMITH'S  ROMAN  LIFE  IN  LATIN  PROSE  AND  VERSE 

Illustrative  Keadings  from  Latin  Literature.     By  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Columbia  University,  and  Robert  Arrowsmith,  Ph.D.     Illustrated,     $1..50. 

OTHER  NEW   BOOKS. 

Crocket  I '8  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Kichl's  Die  V'ierzehn  Nothelfer 30 

Willi  Tables     $1.2.5  Arnold's  Ein  iiegentag  auf  deiu  Lande 25 

Without  Tables l.Ol)  IJasliervill  and  Sewell's  Knglish  Grammar 90 

Tables  Separate 10)  Qnackenbos's  Practical  Uhttoric I.OO 

Raymond's  Text  Book  of  Plane  Surveying 3.01)  Moon.y's  Brief  Latin  Grammar .7.5 

Waldo's  Elementary  iMeteorology 1.5i)  Koekwood's  Cicero's  Cato  Maior  de  Senectute..      .90 

Woodward's  Uacine's  IphigCMiie 60  Merrill's  Fragments  of  Itoman  Satire 75 

Cr6mieux  and  Decourcelle's  I>'Abb6   Con-  Gleuson's  Greek  Prose  Composition 90 

stantin.     Edited  by  Fianeois 35  Pearson's  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia 1.25 

Fontaine's  Douze  Contes  Nouveaux in  press 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Catalogues.,  circulars,  and  Bulletin  of  New  Books 

on  request.      Correspondence  invited. 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO,    BOSTON,  ATLANTA,  PORTLAND,  Ore. 


XavvrenceviUe  School 


FIVE     MILES    FROM    PRINCETON    TJNIVERSITT 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  First  Form  (the 
lowest  class)  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  must  give  evidence  by  written  testimon- 
ials from  former  teachers  or  by  special  examination 
of  good  attainments  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  English  grammar  and  elementary 
arithmetic  through  percentage.  Some  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  of  advantage  to  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  First  Form. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  Scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  from  $100  to  $300. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head 
Master. 


r 


Published  by 


35  Union  Square^  _  _  _  _         New  York. 


New  Edition  of  Operas. 


voc^L   sgor,h:s. 


Bizet,   Georges 


Capmen 

Opera,  in  Four  Acts 

English  translatiun  by  Dr.  Th.  Balder 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $2.00  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,     o.OO  net 

(French  and  Engli.sh) 

Gounod,   Charles,     paust 

Grand  Opera,  in  Five  Acts. 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $1.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    2.50  net 
(Italian  and  English) 

l^omeo  and  Juliet 


Opera  in  Five  Acts 

English  translation  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  §2.00  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    3.00  net 

(French  and  English) 

Mascagni,   Pietro. 

Amieo    Fritz 

(ppiend    pPitz) 

Lyrical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts 

Eng.  translation  by  N.  Hasken   Dale 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  §2.00  net 

in  boards,  2.75  net 

in  cloth.     3.00  net 

(Italian  and  Engli.sh) 

Cavallepia  J^ustieana 

Melodrama,  in  One  Act 

Eng.  translation  by  N.  Hasken  Dale 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $1.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,.    2.50  net 

(Italian  and  English) 


Saint-Saens,  Camille. 

Samson  and  Delilah 

Opera,  in  Three  Acts 

Eng.  translation  by  N.  Hasken  Dale 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $2.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    3.50  net 

(English  only) 

Verdi,    G.      flida   (in  press) 

Wagner,    Richard.     The 

plying  Dutchman 

Romantic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  §1.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    2.50  net 
(German  and  English) 


—  Liohengpin 

Romantic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts 

Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $1.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    2.50  net 
(German  and  English) 


—  Tannhausep 

Romantic  Opera,  in  Three  Acts 
English  translation  by  N.  Macfarren 
Vocal  score,  in  paper,  $1.50  net 
in  cloth,  rich  gilt,    2.50  net 


(OTHEf^S  IN 
PREPflt^RTION) 


In  each  case  the  complete  text  and  music  are  given,  without 
omitting  any  part  belonging  to  the  work.  A  preface  is  attached  to 
each  volume,  setting  forth,  comprehensively,  the  "Story  of  the 
Opera  "  and  adding  matter  of  interest  touching  its  literary  source. 
Handsome  frontispieces,  portraits  of  the  composers,  adorn  several 
of  the  volumes. 
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THE  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Assets  Dec.  31,  1896,  $216,773,947.35 

Reserve  on  all  exist- 
ing policies,  calcu- 
lated on  a  4% 
standiird,  and  all 
other  Liabilities,  .     173,496,768.23 


Undivided    Surplus, 

on  a  4%   standard,       43,277,179.12 


Oulstandiiiii;  Assur- 
ance. Dec.  31,  1896,  $315,102,070.00 

New  Assurance  writ- 
ten in  1896,      .      .     127,694,084.00 

Proposals  for  Assur- 
ance Examined 
and  Declined,  .     .        21,678,467.00 

Instalment  policies  stated  at  their  com- 
muted  values. 


IN   INCOME. 


Jan.  1,  1860, 
Jan.  1,  1870, 
Jan.  1,  1880, 
Jan.  1,  1890, 
Jan.  1,  1897, 


.  .  $22,707 
.  6,268,392 
8,347,081 
.  30,393,288 
.    55,011,058 


IN  ASSURANCE  IN    FORCE. 

Jau.  1,  ]8(;0, 1,144,000 

Jan.  1,  1870,     ....    134,223,861 

Jon.  1,  1880 162,357,715 

Jan.  1,  1890,     ....    631,016,666 
Jan.  1,  1897,     ....     915,102,070 


The  Society -has  |)aid  $253,956, 351  to  its  ]jolit'v-hoIders,and  in 
addition  now  holds  |216,773,947  of  Assets  (of  which  $42,277,179 
is  Surplus),  making  a  total  of  $470,730,298.  This  record,  covering 
a  period  of  less  than  38  years  from  its  organization,  is  over  $212,- 
793,000  more  than  any  other  company  has  paid  and  accumulated 
within  the  corresponding  period  of  its  history. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDEE, 

President.  Vice-President. 


NEW  JERSEY  AGENCY: 

EISELE  &  KING,  General   Managers, 

742  Broad  Street,   Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  F.  Van  Pelt,  Cashier.  Samuel  J.  King,  General  Agent 

Telephone  No.  254. 


Cornelius  C.  Cuyler, 
Benjamin  Graham, 
Junius  Spencer  Morgan, 
Francis  J.  Paton, 
Arthur  C.  Vaughan, 


General 
Partners. 


Morris  K,  Jessup,  )  Special 
John  Paton,  )      Partners. 


CUYLER,  MORGAN  &  CO. 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  JOHN  PATON  &  CO.) 

NO.  44  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Accounts  and  Agency  of  Banks,  Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals 
received  upon  Favorable   Terms. 

Dividends  and  Interest  Collected  and  Remitted.  Act  as  Agents  for 
Corporations  in  Paying  Coupons  and  Dividends,  also  as  Transfer  Agents. 

Bonds,  Stocks  and  Securities  Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  elsewhere.  Sterling  Exchange  and  Cable  Transfers 
Bought  and  Sold. 

Draw  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London;   British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  London 

and  Scotland ;   Ulster  Bank,  Limited,  Belfast, 

Ireland,  and  Branches. 


HARVEY  nSK  &  SONS, 


DEALERS  IN  UNITED  STATES  BONDS 


and 


Selected  Railroad  and  Municipal  Securities. 


24  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


75  State  Street,  Boston. 


421  Chestniit  Street,  Philadelphia. 


